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2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops and uncut edges, $6. 
‘ 5S By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER.  Hlustrated 
HAUNTS OF “* THE SWAMP } \ 


‘The volumes bear witness, not only to the industry of By P. D. Hay. Illustrated; 
the author and the great zeal with which he has performed 
his task, but to his keen appreciation of the relative value 
of materials at his command. They show a trained reason- 
ing power applied with much care to the dovetailing of evi- PRISONERS—Part 1 
dence, and a very warm and high appreciation of the A Story, by Rose Hawrnonnr Laranor. With an Mustration by Anny 
character and life that he was called upon to portray. The 
work will doubtless give satisfaction to the friends of Mr. THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORA 
Buchanan, and it is undeniably a valuable contribution to By Ex-Mayor WinuiaM R.Gract 
the material available for the history of the country.” 

N.Y. Tribune. : AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPT! P HAWAIIAN HISTOR) 
By General J. F. B. Mansnant 


By E. Mason. Lilustrated; 





‘Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Life of James Buchanan’ exhausts the 
subject, and it leaves nothing for the future historian. . . . THE GENESIS OF TH IP VAN WINKLE LEGEND 
Mr. Curtis came to his work with his mind entirely free from | By Jon» B. Trompsoy ; 
partiality or prejudice, and prepared to write the history of 


Mr. Buchanan as he would have written the life and times 1 CASTLE IN SPAIN—Part \ 
of Cromwell. . . . Facts are presented with scrupulous | A Novel. Mlustrated by Anney 

fidelity, and the intelligent reader is thus given ready access 

to the truth of history.”—PAiladelphia Times. 1 SILHOUETT 


A Story By Repeccea HARDING Davis; 
“ This biography must be ranked among the classics of 
our political literature. . . . Mr. Curtis’s monumental POEMS 
work.’ —ARochester Post-Express By NoRA PERRY, S. 8. CONANT, and HERBERT E. CLARKE 


“This work is unique among American political biogra- | EDITOR'S EASY CHAIK 


phies. It is the life of a statesman written by a man every 


whit as strong as himself, and as competent to form opinions EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD 
on questions of statesmanship—a man, too, who is not dis- 
posed to yield one hair’s-breadth to the authority of his EINTORS HISTORICAL RECORD 


subject, or to depart in the least from his own convictions 

in deference to those of the man whose life he writes 

In purpose and in fact it 1s a biography tn the fullest sense 

of the word. It traces the life of its subject from beginning ; j 
: — > PER’ ER 

to end, setting forth everything fully, and neglecting not y HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





which can in any way illustrate the facts of Mr. Buchanan’s \RPER’S MAGAZINI Per Year $4 00 
career or reveal his « haracter. It deals w ith other aspects \RPER'S WEEKL\ “ 400 
of his lite and character as with his public activity RPER’S BAZAR ie 
N. ¥. Limes. “4 ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLI , 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 Numbers) “ 10 00 
24F° Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of Six Dollars. Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada 
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7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), 
chotce of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
Serred position, tchen specified ; where positions ~ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 


$60 each insertion; with 


far as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) 
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side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
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COTTIER & CO., 
144 Fifth 


-class 
New 


MESSRS 
( Interior Decoration, 
York. Artists in Stained Glass, 


High 


Avenue, 


The Nation. 


) 7JOOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
ete. T. BR. StEWaRT @ Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. VY. 
7 |. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted with feeper Glasses. Field, 
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« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H. WALDSTEIN, nee eye 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Establis hed 1540, 


Mé SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Demssthe 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth’ Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


41 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N .Y. 
Professional. 
HASSLER, Attorney and 


Attorney-General, 
Arizona Territory. 


( 24m: ES W. 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
( LARK 
Arizona Law Office, 
Va ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Koom 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


b grime Had F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHURCHILT, 


Prescott, 


A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Meee Decoration and all Art ‘work, id Fifth 

Ave. 
Yj J J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
IACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


5 second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. 
17 YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
r Both sexes. Home. Health. references. 


Best 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BUCKLYN, D. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 


T _for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 
CONNECTICUT, W arate. Litchfield Co. 
i= GUNNER Y.—A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
next year. Address J. C. BRINSMADE, 


CONNECTICUT, Woodbury, Litchfield County. 
PARKER ACADEMY, a Boarding 
Day School, prepares students for any « olle ge 
Charge for board and tuition, 8300 a year of forty 
weeks. 
Next term will begin Sept. 3, 


ana 


1883. 
H. C. TALMAGE, 
Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— The 
twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19. 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. 
For'circulars address 
H. Booru. 


ILL ma Mount Carroll, Carroll Co. 
M7, ARROLL SEMINARY, with its 
Yusical Conservatory, incorporated 1852 
* Oreads " giving particulars, free, Write to P rin. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC 
A Schoo! of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. 


INSTITUTE. 
THOMPSON, President. 


i MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 

7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS 
» pares for any college or business life. $300 per 
year. Prof. J. C. Ktnear, A.M., Princ ipal. 


pre- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
A= ACADEMY offers thorough train- 
ing in essential studies, with superior advantages 
music, painting, elocution, and modern langua 
A beautiful location, pleasant home, good board, 
moderate charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Thurs 
day, September 6. For information and admission ap 
ply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


in art, 
ge 8. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 
mh SHING ACADEMY. — first-class 
College Preparatory and English Se ad for both 
ayear. Ninth year be 
Jas. E. Vosé, Prin. 


sexes. 7. $150 to $225 


Send for a catalogue. 


gins Sept. ‘ 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
] ITCHEZELS BOFS 
ve strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight to _ en. 
M. C. MITCHELL, A.) 


SCHOOL. — 


M., 
Prine eainel 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ZOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. Rorert H. RICHARDS, $ 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
j TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little giris. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. — — ' 
IX; ABBOT will admit into his family, to 

fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 


references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E 
ABporT, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. ‘ 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Old Cambridge. : 
*“CHOOL FOR BOYS between the ages of 

» twelve and seventeen. Opens Sept. 19, at No. 11 
Appian Way. Address EDGAR H. NICHOLs, Saco, Maine ; 


or GEO. H. BROWNE, Kockport, Mass. 

] APLEWOOD INSTITU yp oe 
ye Young Ladies, offers superior advantages. 
known for its healthful and charming location. 


Address for catalogue, etc., 

] R. KNAPP’S HOME 
di Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school 
September 1°. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield ’ 
for 
Well 


Lovuts C, STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. a 
SCHOOL for 


year begins 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy o 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, UL.D.. Chairman of Managers 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s rec ord 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants- 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com 
fortable ca satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 1%. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. . e 
[HE THAVER | ACADEMY. — First 

term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 

ber 12. 
Entrance examinations June 27 and September 11. 
For terms, etc., address 
J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master. 


MASSACHUsrTts, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY, — 120th year. 
Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited. 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt 
water bathing and boating. 
Adaress 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. ; 
| OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARS 
y Four vears’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek. Observatory, labora 
tories, and art-gallery. Library of 11 000 vols. Board 
and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin. 


MassSacHUsetts, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( “RE YVLOCK INSTITU Tha spare. 
Z tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 


on application. GEORGE F., MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, No. 141 High Street. 
ie ELMS.—Family and Day School for 


Girls. For circulars address the Frincipals, 
CHAMPNEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
*UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
ie Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 


Misses PORTER & 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
“NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
« The ninetie th term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sep 


tember 1, 1883. For particulars and catalogue aadress 
NaTRH'L T. ALLEN. 
| ICHIGAN M/ILITAR } 

4 —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upondiploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
Next term opens Sept 18._ Expenses, $350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGrErs, Supt. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


ACADEM } 








Aug. 16, 


dS 


NEw ho, Portsmouth 
ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL for Youn 


A Ladies a ord 


its tenth year September Vo 
Circulars on application. 





New JERSEY, Bridgeton 
“OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—SB 
» sexes. Full corps of teachers. Instruction tho 
rough. Music, painting, drawing. Climate mild: very 
healthy. Begins Sept. 12. Address H. K. TRask, Prin 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S En: 
i lish and French Boarding-School for Young 





Ladies reopens Sept. 1%. Enlarged school-rooms and 
exymnasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior 
advantages in every department. Board and tuition in 





Fnglish and Latin, $460 re annum. For circulars ad 

dress the Principal, until Sept. 1, Cambridge, Washing 
ton County, N. 

NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, L3 Livingston Ave 

‘HE MISSES ANABLE'S English ana 


/ School for Young La 
and an hour and a half 


French Boarding and Day 
dies. One hour from New York, 
from Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Rallroad 

The school will open September 12. 


ou 


New JERSEY, Red Bank 


i WVERSIDE SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies and Children, will reopen Sept. 10, L883. 
Address Mrs bk}. PERKINS, Prin 
NEw YorK, Albany. 
LBANY LAW SCHOOL.—Fall term 





4 gins Sept. 4, 1883. For circulars address the Dean, 
HoRACE FE. SmituH, LL.D 
New York, Aurora, Cayuya Lake 
JELLS COLLEGE for Young Lad 





Full Collegiate Course. Music and Art. 
Session begins September 12, 1883 
Send for catalogue. 
F. S. Frissek, D.D., President 
NEW York, Bay Ridge 
‘HE MISSES RICHE Y'S Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies an 1 Children. Nine 


teenth school year will begin Sept. 20, 1883 
New York, Brooklyn 
7 = PACKER COLLEGIA 
tute, Brooklyn Heights.—A school 
rough teaching of young ladies. T. J. Backus, LL.D., 
President of the Faculty. Admission of new students, 
Sept. 19-21, 1883. Charges for tuition in lowest classes, 
#13 a term; in highest classes, $33 a term. Noextra 
charges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, Ger 
man, Drawing, and Choral Singing. For the sth annual 


catalogue address Packer Collegiate Institute. 

Y ie CLIFTON SPRINGS F.: Semi 
nary, a Home School in orpor ited in 1868, offers 

to parents the best educational advantages for their 


TE INSTI 


for the tho 
Db 


New York, Clifton Springs, Ontario Co. 


prey 


daughters A liberal course of study; experienced 
teachers ; moderate charges. For catalogue address 
Miss C. E. Haun, Principal 


New York, Clinton, Oneida Co 
IRKLAND HALL.—P?) 


best colleges, ete. Terms, $300 a year. 


Dares for 


A 


Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector 
New i? Elmira 
Pay 3 MIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—7 


~ roughiv furnished for giving a superior educa 
tion in College, Eclectic, and Classical Pre; if 
Courses of Study, also in Music and Art 
Heated by steam and furnished with elevator 
Charges moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres 


NEw YORK, Ithaca. 
‘ORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
( trance examinations begin at 9 a.M., June i 
Sept. 18. For the Ustversity ReaistER, with full stat 
ments regarding requirements for admission, cour 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 


ete., and special information, apply to the President 


188). Ein 


IN: 


New York, Lyons 
VONS MUSICAL ACADEM ¥Y (} 


“Un 





~ 1854).—Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing excel 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and ar 
tistic execution. Address L. H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Prin 


New YorkK, Newburgh. 
YIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOO: 
» A select boarding-schoo! for 25 boys. Graduates 
take the highest rank at Yale. New school room a 
gymnasium. Gymnastics compulsory, and part of t 
iaily routine. Address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale 








New York City, 513 and 5 
F {CKSON SEMINARY. 
French, and German Boarding 
Ladies and Children. De sirable location 
shady groun ds. Terms, $200 to $300 per year. 
Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Seminary 


| 


15 East 120th Stree t 

— ENG “A 
School for Young 
eXtensive 


Reop 





ns 


id Fast Ri ele chth Street 
HARRIOTT NORRIS 


for Young Ladies 


NEW YORK CITY, 
TSS MARY 


will reopen her School 











Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Prepar: n 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harv ard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science 
and Mathematics. Unusual vantages Tos Modern 
Languages and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J 


New York City, 112 W. Thirty eighth Street 
; H. MORSE’S SC “HOO lL Fi BOYS 
prepares for college. x te ntific school, isiness 
Spe ns Sept. 26 ummer address, unti S is 





Cotuit, Mass. 





The 
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St. Catharine's, Ont Canada 
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T hers, send for application-form. JAMES CHRISTI£, 
su sm rc. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and t teenth Street, New York 
] ISS HESSEZ, 56 W. Twenty-first Street, 
d supplies competent teachers, tutors, governesses, 
rea tes t ers, Singers, etc 
Parents advised in choice of schools 
Refers by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton Fish 
x Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field 


ROCK WAY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

> 7 Ruliding, Chicago, will supply superinten 
e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
and Southern States for ensuing year. 


nts grad 
rai, Western, 


— 


1V 


aVvk Lustititte 


RYE, N. Y. 


HENRY Principal 


TATLOCK, 


Park Institute was established In 186°, through the 
liberality of Joseph Park, Fsaq., whose name the school 
bears 

The boys live in the family f the Principal The 
school proceeds upon the plan that bodily health and 


thing to be sought for a boy, as 


strength are the first 
the physical conditton 


the fact that p! 


of everything else rnizes 


easing manners and a kindly disposition 


have usually quite as much to doin bringing success 
indi happiness in life as has intellectual skill; and it 
places upon character its proper value, as the para 


mount object not only of school training, but of the 
vhole of life 

In the plan of instruction ple of the elective 
ipplied to all mil the « 
enabling each boy to receive in 
h his mental con 
it wise for him to pur 
lifferent 
time for 
their whole strength 
d to fit them for 
for tho e 
minds are not early 
can 
who have talent for 


the pring 
ommon 


system Is studies bey 


English branches, tt 
structi 
dition 
sue This plan is a 
of scholars it 


ol is limite 


¥ those studies whi 


ea in life make 
ivantageous to 


min exact 
and purpos 
many 
enables those whose 


classes 
attending sche I to give 
to those studies whicha 
their future work; it makes it 
health is not established 
developed, to undertake 
it gives thos« 
rtunity to; 
regular school studies 
add thing to the 
preparation by acquiring 
finally, it 
antage of 
beyond 


re best adapte« 
easy whose 
r whose 
only such work as they 
properly 
music or art ap opp 
in connection with the 
preparing for 
breadth and culture of their 
of the 
of unusual 
extending 
d curriculum ordins 
jin those rudiments, 


earry on 


ursue those specialties 
t allows 
some 


boys college to 


modern languages; and, 
ability to take adv 
their studies 


at least one 
enables hoys 
their endow 
the limits which a fixe 

For boys not sufficiently grounde 
there isa prescribed course of training in reading, 


ments by 
irily imposes 


writ 


ing, spelling, English grammar—with exercises in com 
position and declamation, arithmetic, geography, and 
the history of the United States. Beyond these ele 


instruction is given in the following eleven dé 
all of which are 


science, Eng 


ments, 
elective : mathe 
lish language 
Greek, history 


bookkeeping, 


partments of study, 


matics, physical and natural 


and literature, French, German, Latin 


and political science, penmanship and 


lrawing, instrumental music 


The work of scho'ars who have completed the pre 
seribed studies is selected, according to the individual 
wants of each, from not less than three nor more 
than five of these denartments The selection of a 


it the beginning of the session for 
school year; and to obtain full standing ina 
ular promotion, a scholar’s work is 


to at least fifteen 


boy's studies is made 
the entire 
form and secure reg 
required to amount In the aggregate 
exercises a week 

according to their attain 
ments, in h the sixth is the highest 
Their progress in their studies is tested by frequent ex 
aminations conducted by the Principal, and a monthly 
report of each boy's work is sent to his parents or guar 


The scholars are classified, 


six forms, of whk 


dian. To maintain his standing, a boy must secure at 
these examinations a general average in all his studies 
of at least seventy hundredths, and an average in each 
study of at least sixty hundredths 

The boys of the several forms who meet these require 
ments are advanced, at the end of the school year, to 
the forms next higher, and receive certificates of pro 


motion distinguishing three grades of excellence: The 
third is given to those who have a general ave 
rage of not less than seventy hundredths and an ave 
y of not less than sixty hundredths 

of promotion reads, “ Passed”; the 
who have a general average of not less 
average in each study 
their certificate 


grade 


rage in each stud 
their certificate 
second, to those 
than eighty hundredths and an 
of not less than seventy hundredths 


reads,“ Passed with credit"; and the first, to those who 


have a general average of not less than ninety hun 
dredths and an average in each study of not less than 
eighty bundredths—their certificate reads, ** Passed 


rtiflcates of 
in ninety 
honor 


Scholars receiving ce 


an average of not 


with distinetion.’ 
promotion who have 
hundredths in one or more 


less t! 


studies receive also 


able menticn for excellence in such branches 

Testimonials are given to boys who manifest a high 
degree of fidelity in all their school duties. These testi 
monials have respect to punctuality, behavior, and dill 
gence, and hence are within the reach of all; but they 
require in each case the unanimous vote of a boy’s 
teachers 

The session of 1883-84 begins Monday evening, Sep 
tember 17, 1883, and ends Monday evening, June 23, 
iks4. A recess of two weeks is given at Christmas, and 


week at Easter 
hundred d 
Any further 


another of one 
The terms are six 
quarterly, in advance. 


ollars a year, payable 


information will 


be given on request 


The 
; FP 


20 W. 


N 


ation. 


Sons, 


New York, 


Putnam's 


Twenty-third St., 


~-~ 


27 and 


HAVE NOW READY 


/ opics of the Time 


The 
Day 
British 
volume, in 


Best Thoughts of the Best Writers of the 
Principally selected from the leading 

and Continental journals. Price per 
paper, 25 in cloth. 60 cents. 
Subscriptions received in advance for twelve 
at $6. 


eents ; 


numbers in paper, at $2 50; in cloth, 


Vol. 4. “/STORICAL SKETCHES. 
sisting of papers by Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
on ** Norfolk Six Hundred Years Ago”; by 

James Cappa, on “Siena”: by 

Harrison, on “The Eighteenth 

; by Oscar Browning, on ** France 

paper on 


Con 


Samuel 
Frederic 
Century ” 
England in 1793 
General Chanzy.” 


and aud a 


Vol. 3. STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
Vol. 2. BJOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
Vol. 1. SOC7AL PROBLEMS 


THE HUDSON NOVELS. 


Printed in large, readable type. Price 
20 cents per volume. 
Vol. 10 MAN SA MAN FOR A’ THAT. 


‘A novel of decided excellence. Contains 
delicate and charming work. Thoroughly clever. 

Its spirit is one of robust and healthy enthusiasm an 
manliness and womanliness.""—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Vol. 9. MADAME DE STAEL: An Historical Novel. By 
Amely Bélte. Translated by Theodore Johnson. 
Vol. 8. SIX TO ONE: A Nantucket Idyl. By a 

Writer. 
Vol. 7. THE 
Vol. 6. EUNICE 

Lucile Noble. 
Vol. 5. MOTHER MOLLY. By Frances Mary Peard. 
Vol. 4. THE STRANDED SHIP. By L. Clarke Davis. 
VoL. 3. MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK. By Henri Roche 

fort. 
Vol. 2. UNCLE 
cile Noble 
Vol.1. LADY BFAUTY ; 
Day. By Allan Muir. 


New 


AMAZON 
LATHROP, 


By Franz Dingelstedt. 


SPINSTER. By Annette 


JACK’S EXECUTORS. By Annette Lu 


or, Charming to Her Latest 


For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, 


JUST READY. 


The Mineral Springs 
OF THE 


l/nited States and Canada, 


Analysts and Notes on the prominent Spas ot 
Third 


With 

Europe and a List of Seaside Resorts. 
By George 
Medica 


12mo, 


edition, revised and much enlarged, 
E. Walton, M.D., Materia 


in the Miami Medical College, 


Lecturer on 
Cincinnati. 


cloth, with maps, $2. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Scribner's Sons 


Chas 


Political Economy 
By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams 
College. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION 


tten and enlarged. 1 vol. 


Rewri 


This book, which was first published in 1865 
with the title ‘ Political Economy,’ 
bas passed through several revisions, to the most 


Elements of 
thorough of which it has just been subjected. 
In large part rewritten ag 
at length it has been recast throughout for new 
and brought down to date ; and while 
the of the volume has not been materially 
increased, thirty per cent. of new matter has 
been added, though the price remains the same. 

This work is a complete exposition of the 
science, both historically and topically. Its 
distinctive feature is its discarding the term 
Wealth making Value the subject of the 
science. is thrown on the vexed 
questions of Land, Money, and Credit, and the 
whole trend of the book is on the side of a sound 
currency and unrestricted trade. 

Professor Perry’s style is admirably clear and 
racy: his illustrations are forcible and well 
chosen, and he has made a subject interesting 
and open to the comprehension of any diligent 
student, which has often been left by writers 
vague and befogged and bewildering. 


ain and again, now 


plates, 
size 


and 


Original light 


interests students more than any I have 
Pres. T. D. Yale Col. 

‘We cordially recommend this book to all, of what 
political economy, who enjoy candid 
and full and logical discussion.”’"—New Yors 


‘Your book 


ever instructed from.” Woolsey, 


ever school of 
statement 
Nation 


Lake eh 


STODDARD. 


elmong the 
By WM. O. 


1 vol. r2mo, $1 

Mr. Stoddard’s bright, sympathetic story, 
‘Among the Lakes,’ is a fitting companion to 
his other books. It has the same flavor of happy, 
boyish country life, brimful of and 
abounding with incident and the various adven- 
tures of healthy, well conditioned boys turned 
loose in the cuuntry, with all the resources of 
woods and water and their own unspoiled na 
tures. The story teaches a boy how to spend 
his time so as to leave pleasant and enduring 
lifetime with the 
chivalrous, well-spent 


humor, 


recollections to sweeten a 
thoughts of a 
youth, 

This book, together with Mr. Stoddard’s for 
mer stories, ‘Dab Kinzer,’ ‘ The Quartet,’ 
‘Saltillo Boys,’ are furnished in sets, in uniform 
biading, in a box. Price $4. They are espe- 
cially recommended for Sunday-school hb 


happy, 


and 


raries. 


A father who wants his boy to grow up in a manly 


way may find in such books something to help him 
amazingly.”’—Christian Intelligencer 
‘While free from all trace of preaching, there isa 


bracing religious aumosphere about the books which 
will make them reading for the family in every 


sense.”’"—E.raminer and Chri 


good 


nicle, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 











NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 16 


1883. 


The Week. 


AT least five cases of embarrassment of banks 
in various parts of the country have occurred 
in the last week, and though not one of them 
can yet be pronounced to be positively a fail- 
ure, they have, in connection with the addi 
tional mercantile failures, increased the gene 
ral distrust that pervades the business atmos 
phere. There is every reason to believe that 
the banks of the country at large are in an un 
usually strong condition. This is indicated to 
some extent by the fact that the New York 
banks at their last weekly statement showed a 
surplus reserve of specie and legal-tender 
notes three times as large as at the correspond. 
ing time last year. Nevertheless, in view of 
the steadily declining prices of all sorts of 
merchandise and nearly ull securities in the 
last six months (but more especially in the last 
month), the banks have been obliged to call as 
steadily for a greater margin of property ou 
their loans, or, in other words, to base their 
loans on lower and lower prices for all kinds 
of collateral property. This has compelled 
the selling out of a great deal of such property 
and accelerated the decline of prices. In 
short, there has been and is yet in progress a 
great liquidation of indebtedness, which thus 
far has not run into anything like a panic in 
any of the great linesof business. The nearesi 
approach to apy such condition has been in 
the stock market in the last week, where the 
decline hss been from 3 to 10 points in the 
prices of stocks. This is equivalent to a de 
cline of probably 15 per cent. of the average 
market price of, say, 60 for the general list of 
At the West the decline in prices of 
grain and especially of provisions bas caused 
the same necessity for liquidation of bank 
loans. 


stocks. 


It is now nearly a month past the time 
in the season when the money markets usually 
become active, yet there is still an oversupply 
of money to loan on call on undoubted collate 
ral security, at the lowest rates ever known 
in this country. This money, however, 
seeks rather safety in the investment than 
higher rates of interest. The fact that money 
continues so much lower in New York than 
in London keeps up the rate for sterling ex 
change and prevents the movement of specie 
this way, but the general opinion is that as 
the rate of interest advances here it will cause 


a movement of gold from Europe to the 
United States, and that such a movement 


would do more than almost any other one 
thing to restore confidence in the general 
financial and commercial situation. 


The efforts of the telegraphic strikers to 
carry their point by persistent cutting of the 
wires will, of course, mike it more impera 
tive than ever forthe Company to make no 
wo ild be 


concessions to them. It a great 


wrong to the public, besides serious damags 
to its own business, to admit that it 


brought to terms of 


could 


any sort by acts of 


he Nation. 


violence and crime It would by doing so 
place itselt and the public convenience at the 


little 
employees 


mercy of any knot of conspirators 


among its who chose to be 
discontented, or who resented any of the rules 
and regulations under which they worked 
As an illustration of the « 
the strikers put on the phrase 
the 

Campbell, the leading manage 
Monday be 
the United 


Education as 


mMstruction some of 
freedom of 
contract,” Wire-cutting bas considerabl 
value. Mr 
of the strike, Was examined on 
fore the 


States Senate on 


Sub-Committee — of 
Labor and 
to the causes of the outbreak He 


object of the strike was to obtain an iocresse 


said the 


of wages and a decrease in the working hours 
The wages of operators, he said, had been 
declining for ten years, which he ascribed 
wholly to the greed and unscrupulousness of 
the Company. The rest of the 
however, be inclined to believe that the over 


world will 

crowding of the occupation, owing to the 

which the art of teleg 
the 

youth for clean, 


increased ease with 


raphy can be acquired and increas 
ing love of 
indoor work, have had much to do with it 


Wages do not decline steadily through several 


American 


years in any occupation, no matter how wick 
ed the employer may be, unless the labor mat 
ket IS OVerstoc ke d. 


too, why the women telegraphers—or, as Mr 


This is the real reasor 


Campbell more elegantly calls them, ‘th 
lady operators ""—receive less pay than the 
men, They would, in spite of all prejudic: 


about sex, get just the same pay if there were 
not plenty of women eager to take the places 
on the terms ¢ ifered 

As to legislative remedies, none of the w 


pesses had anything practical to offer Mr 
Campbell wanted to have sto 
hibited ; but this 


operators no good if the Company's profits 


would, of cours do 


Instead of 


mained the same, and, 


buted yearly among the stockholders, wer 


like those of some of the banks. or those of 
the New Haven Railroad, rolled up into a sur 
plus. Mr. McClellan, another witness, dif 
fered from Mr. Campbell in his account of 


the cause of the = strike, which he said 
was directly due to the nsult put upon 
the operators by the refusal of the Com 
pany to treat with the Brotherhood He 
Was a very despondent witness, for he said the 
capitalists and corporations in this country 
could never be induced to agree to arbitration 
as a means of adj isting labor d spute s and 
saw no hope from legislation, because h 
capitalist can t uy the legislators bo lily Lhe 
further exp! t4ined tbat his real cause of com 
plaint was that while the products of th 


worth $5,000,000,000, the 


that it 


in order to settle this tele 


country 


laborer got 


Were 
Only $979,000,000 So 


would appear as if 





graphic dispute satisfactorily, we should have 
to adjust the relations of capital and labor 
throughout the whol intry, and see that 
every man got his due share of the national 
weal B l 1 Treal strikes there 
looms up ol ind, which, 1? must tx 
ut t sa lar yn What the Railroad 


( n ISS } t} (‘ry Ser bke'f 
( omumiss » fave { 
rhe striking t raphers ! ‘ 
evidence ble thes ite Lure 
day but ait cannot be said to be very instruc 
ive Phe sum and substance of it is Uhat t 
Operators are yx vo pa that tl 
Wages are really lower in Ss « v tha 
England, though nominally I ! Th 
are mostly, it is said, young unmarried met 
and live in comfortable boarding - house 
but can rarely save money lf tl sa 
story were told by the members f any ! 
calling—by lawyers, doctors r clerks, f 
Inslance the advice which minnost every 
body would give, and does gis is f 
avoid the business or quit if There a 
pears, however, to be a peculiar notion abroad 
that a certain number of vout rer are be 
or foreordained to get into the telegrap? 


busiuess, and once in to stay in, cost what 


may, even if they cannot get a decent Thy 
ing in it There is, on their own show 
ing, apparently only one remedy for 
present state of things, and that is to redu 
the number of operators Tha fac 
the American remedy for bad times in ever 
eld of stry l by M 
Campbell and ot . sities 
profits o We ( \s I 
na i show ev ta 
i - Vul i . hy 
vactly wha Q 
Archbishop | ( has 
I t i t ‘ 

s wha wet S ! tak rs 
rais st s pers ( ( 
the d s Ar st Pureell, 1 
pr ? CSsort fie’ SAN hie him I vel 
rrounds for ronou tan obl on of 

istic { il tu d s s ld } i\ the 
lebts, except for such loans as were made 
for purposes of religion, and such sums 
were expended tor works of the diocese 


But th inderstanding has been hithert 

that all the money due, except the arrears 
of interest, went in one or other of these 
wavs. It has been suggested by nobody, we 


that 


spent if on 


the Archbish p and his brother 


think 


themselves or used it for purely 


¢ 


secusar purposes, and they did 


of it in bad investments, for they 


not allege that 


they 


lost an 


made no investments 


Therefore, we re ally 
do not see on what ground the Catholics of 
the diocese can esc tape the obligation of pay ing 
of the the debt, exeept the back 


This they may perhaps fairly re 


whole of 
Interest. 
fuse toconsider a liability of theirs, as they 
got no benetit from it, and may set it down to 
the late Archbishop's carelessness or financial 
ignorance. To the secnlar eye, in short, it 
seems as if the new Archbishop could hardly 
doa better thing for religion and morality 
than open his administration by an unnounce 


ment that the debt must be paid at whatever 


cost, even if it involves the suspension of a 
great deal of Church work. No church 
building erected with the misappropriated 
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poor can have any just claim 
until the 


savings of the 
to be 
money is refunded. 


considered *‘ a sacred edifice” 


Another plot to destroy the Welland Canal 
by dynamite has been discovered in advance. 
This time the startling revelation is made in 
Chicago, and there are no intimations that any 
of the Irish Nationalists who are suspected of 
being at the bottom of the plot, have been 
any nearer to Canada than New York is. 
The former plot, it will be remembered, was 
thwarted by having the canal picketed, and by 
having detectives follow the dozen dynamite 
operators who jumped off atrain from Buffa 
lo, each with a hand-bag full of dynamite. It 
has sometimes been charged that the dynamite 
patriots are a prudent set, who are careful to 
keep safely beyonce the reach of their own ex 
plosives, but it has always seemed to us that 
the mere act of jumping from a railway train 
with a bag of dynamite bombs was a sufficient 
answer to this calumny. In the Chicago reve 
lation nothing so tangible asa hand-bag ap 
pears. The revealers do not claim that the 
plot has advanced beyond the point of ‘‘ pre 
meditated design,” but they have such positive 
evidence of its existence that they have re 
quested the United States Government to as 
The in O’Dono 
very 


funds 
evidently at a 


sist in thwarting it 
van Rossa’s treasury art 


low ebb 
has an editorial ac 
Niagara, which in 


The Saturday Review 
count of Webb's death at 
many respects surpasses the best efforts of our 
most imaginative reporters on this side of the 
water. It appears that Webb was 
blume at all for his death, but the mob, on the 
banks, ‘‘ which wa’ there to see him die ; and 


pot to 


there was not a man or woman of them 
all but felt a delightful thrill as he dis 
appeared.” This refusal to make even one 


exception in describing the inmost emotions 
of a large crowd is delightful for its sturdy 
simplicity. But the reason Mr. Webb 
risked his life was, that ‘‘he undoubt- 
edly influenced by the American fondaess for 
shows of a dangerous character in his choice 
of a place in which to try to renew his di- 
The Review confesses, 


why 


was 


minished reputation.” 
however, that it was in the eyes of English- 
men that he wished to renew his diminished 
reputation, and we are left to infer that he 
could not have done it in the way he had 
chosen—by the performance of a dangerous 
feat—in England. Englishmen, we suppose, 
if Webb had proposed to risk his life in a 
similar manner in England, would have ab- 
sented themselves carefully from the scene of 
the exploit, with their well-known want of 
curiosity and dislike of large crowds, and 
shrinking from scenes of suffering or peril ; 
and the poor man would have had to take his 
dive or his swim in solitude, or with nobody 
to look at bin’ but the reporter of the Daily 
Lelegraph. So, 1n order to secure a body of 
hard-hearted spectators, he came to America, 
aad there he just the kind of crowd he 
wanted, for it did not contain even one wo- 
man who did not feel a “ delightful thrill” at 
the prospect of his death. 


got 


Whether the story of the huge offer made 
by the Canadian railroads to the British Gov 


The Nation. 


ernment in the matter of assisting Irish em1- 
gration be true or not, it is certain that the 
Government is going to make further efforts 
to promote it. It is quite clear—in fact, the 
Home Rulers acknowledge it—that there are 
parts of Ireland in which no legislation can 
improve the condition of the farmer, simply 
because the climate is wretched and the soil 
The Parnellites would meet the difti- 
land 


worse. 
culty by moving these people on to 
which is now pasture or reclaimable bog, and 
are not deterred by the expense of the process, 
because they think the money for it ought 
to come out of the British Treasury. The 
British taxpayer, however, not unnaturally 
prefers emigration, and there can be no ques 
tion which is best for the poor people them 
selves. <A who 
passed their lives trying to get 
the Connemara have 
little left for 
successful contention the diffi 
culties of the Canadian wilderness; but the 
lot of their children will be very different in 
Canada from what it would be under any 


large proportion of those 


have sub 
sistence out of soil of 
doubtless too heart or hope 


very with 


conceivable circumstances at hom 


Advertiser, which was dissatis 
the 
compliance 
itself at an 
It now appears that we must not 


The Boston 


our explanation of shoe and 


tied with 
leather failures, 


request, to give 


undertook, in 
with our on 
early day. 
explain this trouble on ‘ general principles,” 
whatever that Nor must we 
say that ‘the local” ; on the 
contrary, we must admit that it is general. 
We must, morevuver, perceive that the trouble 
has lasted for some time, and does not mend, 
and that the strongest cities and strongest 
trades have suffered most, and that the wonder 
is that the ‘‘ feebler lines of business have not 
been blotted out or broken.”’ The writer, more 
over, boldly asserts that ‘the failures have 
been due to a falling market,” which is some- 


may mean 


trouble is 


thing we presume none but the most hardened 
and unscrupulous would deny. The article 
Says, that the trouble is not due to the 
cost of labor. At last it reaches the Kernel of 
the whole, which is that ‘‘ falling prices, and 
possibly an illegitimate fall in prices, are re- 
sponsible for the present embarrassment, and 
the remedy is either a turn in the market, or 
the general adaptation of the low averages 
which rule in all price lists.”” The writer further 
daringly asserts that ‘‘ the issues of the day are 
not so much about wealth and merchandise as 
about prices and market quotations.” We 
do not know exactly what all this means, but 
we presume thut it contains a suggestion of 
looks as if we were to have 


too, 


great value. It 
another article of the same sort, in answer to 


the searching question ‘‘And whbat makes 
these?” (¢. e., prices and quotations). We can- 


not honestly say that we have learned yet what 
did cause the shoe and leather failures, in the 
last resort. Weknew that they were caused 
proximately by a falling market, but this as an 
explanation seems to us like explaining a 
death by ascribing it to the cessation of the 
heart’s action. 


A statement by Dukes, written after 
his acquittal! in his trial for the mur- 
der of Captain Nutt, has been published. 


He prepared it at the time when the state of 
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feeling against him in Uniontown was most 
bitter, and when he was conscious that his 
life was in constant peril. He intended it as 
a vindication of his conduct to be published 
after his death. It is mainly an attempt to 
show that he shot Nutt in self-defence, draw- 
ing his pistol only when he saw that Nutt was 
trying to draw his. Accepting his statements 
as true, they only bring out in clearer light 
than ever the fact that if neither man had 
been armed there would have been no murder. 





There has been a typical social homicide at 
Luling, Texas, from which it appears that the 
clergy are beginning to catch it from the man- 
slayers. This, we trust, will lead to a more 
vigorous stand against murderers in the South- 
ern pulpit. There is the usual somewhat 
comic side to this last tragedy, for it is 
said in the despatch that ‘‘no one blames 
Denman (the murderer), and yet the Rev. Mr. 
Sewell is regarded as the victim of a conspira- 
cy, as he asserted in an ante-mortem state- 
ment.” The reason why Denman is not con- 
sidered blameworthy is probably that he act- 
ed under the belief that the minister had done 
him some domestic wrong. Indeed, in some 
parts of the South it seems to be assumed 
that a murdered man right to 
complain if his murderer believes, even mis 
takenly, that he merits death. In the Louisi- 
ana case, a clergyman was put to death by 
another clergyman and his brother in a most 
brutal manner because of some misunderstood 
gabble of a school-girl. In like manner Den- 
man probably has misconstrued some other 
idle story and has slain Mr. Sewell without 
hearing him. Mr. Sewell was the local agent 
of the American Bible Society. 


has no 


Not content with the very rough handling 
which the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, President of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, has received 
through the press all over the country, for his 
utterly unwarranted assertions about the use 
of British gold for the promotion of the cause 
of free trade in this country, the reverend 
gentleman has again rushed into print—7ri 
August 5—in a very foolish manner. 
The proposition made by Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman, that he would give $5,000 to 
Middlebury College if Mr. Hamlin would 
prove bis assertions, the College faculty to act 
as jurors, is characterized as ‘‘indecent,” of 
which, he says, ‘‘I shall not be expected to 
take any notice.” Turkey is, however, again 
produced as a warning and example of the 
depths of misery and woe to which a coun- 
try can fall which adopts free trade as its 
commercial policy. That Turkey, even to 
this day, kas no roads, no government guar- 
anteeing security to life and property, no 


bune, 


| courts of justice, no general system of edu- 


caulon, no banks, no honest money, no im- 
proved tools and implements of agriculture 
or other production, while its religion sanc. 
tions polygamy, and fanatically preaches hos- 
tility to all non-believers in the Mohammedan 
faith, counts for nothing in view of the fact 
that a low duty bas beeu for many years 
levied on imports into that country. Some time 
ago the Philadelphia North American asserted 
that the columns of the London Jimes would 
show that some $2,000,000 were subscribed in 
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England in 1844 for the publication and dis- 
tribution of free-trade documents 1n this and 
other countries. We have called on the North 
American repeatedly to name the number 
and date of issue of the which 
tained this remarkable statement, but we have 
thus far called in vain. We are now in 
formed privately, but we think on good au 
thority, that the person who furnished the 
statement in question to the North American 
was Mr. Albert Bolles, Professor of Constitu 
tional Law in the University of Pennsylvania; 
and we further note that Middlebury College, 
over which the Rey. Cyrus Hamlin presides, 
gave to Mr. Bolles, at its Commencement this 


Times con 


summer,the honorary degree of Doctor of Phi 
losophy. 


Senator Mahone, who speaks with all the 
confidence of a leader, declares 
that there can be no doubt about Republican 
success in 1884, and unhesitatingly maps out 
a course which will lead to it. He says the 
party must stand firm for protection, must pay 
off the public debt, and must use what money 
there is left to build up our State and com 
mon schools, thus educating the people. Toward 
the South he intimates that the Republican 
policy which bas made him a leader should 
be continued. He says that President Ar 
thur, ‘‘by his appointments to office,” has 
‘done more to eliminate sectional prejudices 
than any other man since the war.” The Ma 
hone way to complete reconciliation would 
undoubtedly be to distribute all the Federal 
patronage in the South among the Mahones, 
and have the Southern Republican party 
adopt the Southern view of repudiation. 


successful 


Twenty Iowa Republicans have united in a 
formal protest against the position of their 
party on the prohibition question. The situa 
tion is a very peculiar one. Last year the 
people of the State adopted, by a large ma- 
jority, a constitutional amendment not only 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors of 
all kinds, but prohibiting their manufacture 
as well. The Court declared 
the amendment invalid on account of 
irregularities in its passage through the Legis- 
lature. When the Republican Convention 
met this year, the leaders of the party decided 
against the ex- 


Supreme 
some 


that it would be fatal to go 
pressed will of the people in the matter, and 
induced the Convention to declare in favor of 
the necessary legislation to secure another vote 


by the people. The platform even went fur 


ther, and described the issue as one of the 
‘home against the saloon,” taking the 


ground that every man who opposed absolute 
prohibition was a friend of the saloon 
and an enemy of the home. Against this 
attitude the twenty Republicans protest. They 
state untlinchingly that the ‘‘ mass of the peo 
ple are intelligent, moral beings,” and object 
to legislation which ‘‘ makes no distinction be 

tween the few who are the slaves of strong 
drink * and ‘‘ the many whose noblest man 
hood is insulted by the imputation that legal 
enactments are necessary for their protection 
from the consequences of such a vice.” 


Besides the Suez Canal, nothing has been 
lately exciting more party feeling in England 


than what is known as the Ilbert Bill in India, 
which measure 
jurisdiction of native Hindoo judges of 


is a extending the criminal 


acer 
tain rank to Europeans, who have hithert 


only been triable before men of their own rac 
In India it has encountered almost frantic oj 
position from the English, but the Government 


has held firm, and the 





Liberals in 
are now getting up a counter agitation in sup 
port of it. The Tories 
the question up in Parliament, but 


threatened to bring 


they fore 


bore, and nobody has meddled with it there 
on that side but Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who 
carries no weight. The bill is but a step, but 


avery important one, towards full recognition 
of the Hindoos th 


law as British subjeets 


of the equality with 
whites before the 
This equality has been often promised, but 
never completely granted. In fact, 
point there has been a certain likeness between 


on. this 


the policy of the Porte toward the rayahs and 


that of the British Government toward th 
Hindoos. Great things have been done for 
them in the way of educating them and ad 


mitting them to ottice, but the white men 


have never been put on the same footing with 
them in the criminal courts, nor have they 
ever been allowed the same or nearly the sam 
official salaries. 

Mr. Gladstone has made one of thos 


speeches at the Lord Mayor's dinner in. the 
City at which Ministers are expected to tell so 
much and usually tell so little. HH: 
promised that the troops should be withdrawn 


iynin 


from Egypt, to which they had gone sitaply 
for the purpose of ** accelerating reform,” but 
he omitted to say when they would be with 


drawn or how long the reform would take 
His 
will be very disappointing to the furious 
commercial Jingoes held 
other day to denounce the Government tor a 


announcement, however, as it stands 


who 


hee 


knowledging M. de Lesseps’s monopoly in 
Suez Canal. One of them, Alderman Cottot 


laid it down that 


Egypt was our property 


and that the Government could, therefor 
do what it pleased about the canal, and 


need not pay any attention to the 


M. de Lesseps, or to his rights under his 
concession. A franker expression of tl 
brute-force theory, in fact, has not take 
place in England for a long time, and it gives 
one a good idea of the dificulties which a M 


istry that tries to be moral in its foreign policy 


has to contend with. Mr. Gladstone was very 
reassuring about the relations of the country 


with France, and was verv jubilant and san 


guine about the condition of Ireland, for t 
improvement in which he said ‘‘deep grat 
tude was due to the Almighty and secondarily 
to Earl Spencer We think a good deal is 
due also to Carey, the informer, without whos 
aid Earl Spencer would not have accomplished 
much 

The position of the Suez Canal affair now is 


t 
that M. de ased Mr 


from his agreement, aad Mr. Gladstone 


Le sseps has rel (sladstone 


bas sus 


pended the execution of his scheme of having 
M. de Lesseps build the canal and lending bim 
the money fur the purpose, and the British 


such a hullabaloo 


net d 


Jingoes who were making 


about the affair three weeks ago have q 
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The news from Lima indicates that Chili 
has finally gained mplete ascendancy over 
Peru ind that all the elements. of oppo 
sition to Chilian control have been over 


con 


A great battle was fought on July 10 


when all the opposing forces under the leader 


ship of Caceres were routed, and since that 
time the Peruvian leaders have hastened to 
declare their lovalty to President Iglesias 
The towns are following this example, and a 
better feeling is reported all through Peru at 
the prospect of peace after the long warfare 
It is thought that a Congress will soon be as 
sembled at Lima, when the treaty will be 


ratified and Peru evacuated by Chilian troops 
within three months, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


We L ay, August 4, to TUESDAY, August 14, 1*83, In 


sive 
MESTI 


THERE Was great excitement in Wall Street 
on Monday and Tuesday owing to the rapid 
decline of stocks. One small failure was an 
nounced on Monday afternoon. On Tuesday 
morning the firm of G. W. Ballou & Co., 
this ind Boston 


city suspended, 


broker of 

It is believed that the losses of the firm are 
more than S500 000 They had 3.400) shares 
of Denver and Rio Grande It was rumored 
that unfortunate investments in Mexican Cen 
tral wk led to the failure There was al 
most a pune on the London Stock Exchange 


on Tuesday in American railway securities 


During Thursday afternoon there was a 
large demand by depositors on the First Na 
tional Bank and Indiana Banking Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and large amounts were 
drawn from both these institutions The 
banks remained closed throughout Friday, 
until about 8 o'clock, when the doors of the 
National Bank were opened, W. H. English 
and other capitalists having come to the rescue 
On Saturday a scheme for reorganization was 
announced, involving the doubling of the 
capital stock 

In the early morning hours of Wednesday 
the telegraphic communication of the West 
ern Union Company to and from New York 
was seriously interrupted by the cutting of 
eighty two wires on the Eastern, Northern, 
and Southern circuits. The company be 
lieved that the damage had been done by 
striking linemen. The Brotherhood expressed 
disapprobation of the deed. There were 
rumors on Friday of a movement on the part 
of the strikers looking to a compromise. One 
hundred more wires were reported cut on 
Saturday Several more expert operators re 
turned to work at Rochester and Buffalo. On 
Saturday and Sunday nights the cutting of 
wires was continued, with annoying effect. A 
meeting of a number of trades unions was 
held in this city on Sunday. They resolved 
to give material aid to the strikers. On Mon 
day morning there was more cutting of wires. 
On Tuesday 136 wires of the Gold and Stock 
Telegraph Company, which supplies brokers 
with stock quotations in this city, were cut 
A committee of the U. S. Senate has been in 
vestigating the strike in this city. 

The receipts from the taxes on tobacco, ci 
for the fiseal year ending June 30 
show a falling off of $5,287,.39 as compared 
with last year. This is said to be due princi 
pally to the reduction in taxes which went 
into effect on May 1. The aggregate tobacco 
revenue for the year was $42,104,249. 

The monthly cotton-crop reports of Texas 
show that the prospect has been seriously in 
jured by the drought. 


gars, cte 


President Arthur and his party were at Fort 
Wasbakie, Wyoming, on Wednesday. They 
had driven more than 150 miles in spring 
wagons, and had visited a mining camp and 
an Indian reservation, The President was re 
ported as well and enjoying his vacation. On 
Thursday the party again started on their 
journey, this time on horseback. Daily re 
ports of his progress have been received. The 
party was at Terry’s Lake, Wyoming, on 
‘Tuesday 

It is reported on good authority that a com 
mercial treaty has for some time existed be 
tween Germany und Mexico. The Second Secre 
tary of the Mexican legationin Washington says 
that all stories to the effect that it contains an 
offensive and defensive clause are entirely 
without foundation. The treaty, he says, is 
substantially of the same character as that re- 
cently entered into between the United States 
and Mexico, and is designed sol ly to promote 
the commercial relations between the two 
countries. 

Attorney-General Brewster has written an 
important opinion in reply to a question sub 


The 


mitted by Secretary Folger regarding the pay 
ment of interest on money borrowed hy the 
State of New York during the war of the 
rebellion for the enrolment, subsistence, and 
clothing of troops Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
several other Northern States have presented 
elaims of a similar character, which involve 


Nation. 


hundreds of thousands of dollars in taxes. He 
decides, after a careful review of the act of 
July 27, 1861 (which provides for the pay 


ment by the Secretary of the Tressury, out of 
any money not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Governor or authorized agent of uny State 
the properly incurred in raising its 
troops for the suppression of the rebellion), 
that the claim of New York pot come 
within the scope of the act 


costs 


does 


A tel®gram was received at the Treasury 
Department iu Washington on Wednesday 
from the Collector of Customs at Tacoma, 
Washington Territory, announcing that his 
officers, with the assistance of the revenue 
steamer Wa/eott, had captured a sloop. en- 
gaged in running Chinese across the line from 
British Columbia. Two smugglers were ar- 
rested, but nine of the Chinese passengers es- 
caped. The Collector also said that nearly 
100 Chinamen had Janded at various points 
on the northern frontier in boats and Indian 
canoes within the past few days, and that he 
is powerless to prevent their landing unless his 
force is largely increased. 

Postmaster Pearson, of New York, has deter 
mined, on the authorization of Postmaster 
General Gresham, to send the mails for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and theclosed mails for the 
continent of Europe, which are forwarded by 
way of England and Belgium, by the steam- 
ers which, according to the record of previous 
voyages, will get them across at the earliest 
date. The practice heretofore has been to send 
these mails bv the steamers which sailed first 
from New York. 

The National party of New Jersey, after a 
turbulent meeting at Asbury Park on Thurs- 
day, nominated Benjamin Urner, of Union 
County, for Governor. A temperance plank 
in the proposed platform was dropped. 

The Ohio Liquor Dealers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting in Toledo on Thursday, 
passed resolutions condemning the Scott law, 
the proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
and the Republican party. It resolved to act 
with the Democrats in the coming campaign. 

Twenty well-known Republicans, residents 
of Delaware County, Lowa, have signed a docu 
ment protesting against the Iowa Republican 
State platform and pledging all honorable 
efforts to defeat it. They say: ‘‘ We are not 
unmindful of the evils of intemperance, but 
we realize the truth that the mass of the peo- 
ple are intelligent, moral beings, and we deny 
the wisdom of any legislation on this subject 
which in its practical workings makes no dis 
tinction between the few who are slaves of 
strong drink, and therefore proper subjects 
of legislative care, and the many whose 
noblest manhood is insulted by the imputa- 
tion that legal enactments are necessary for 
iheir protection from the consequences of 
such a vice.” 

The Maryland Republican State Convention 
has been called to meet in Baltimore on Sep 
tember 27, to nominate candidates for Gover- 
nor, Comptroller, and Attorney-General. 

The Grand Jury of Baltimore threw a 
bombshell into the Democratic camp on Mon- 
day by returning presentments as follows : 
An indictment against Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Mayor, and ex-officio President of the Fire 
Board; Thomas W. Campbell, Charles B. 
Slingluff, Samuel Hannah, and B. E. Smith, 
for malfeasance in office while acting as Board 
of Fire Commissioners, for knowingly per- 
mitting the sale to the city of material in vio- 
lation of the Baltimore city code, and at 
prices so far in advance of the fair market 
value as to constitute a fraud on the city. 

Governor Hamilton, of Maryland, has given 
to the press a five-column address to the peo- 
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ple of the State, making several startling dis- 
closures about the conduct of the last three 
Democratic Legislatures, and showing im 
proper expenditures of State funds aggregat 
ing $900,000. After speaking in the most 
bitter manner of an oligarchy of bosses con 
trolling the Maryland Democracy, meaning 
thereby United States Senator Arthur P. Gor 
man and his followers, the Governor says that 
since 1879, in several instances, the taxes and 
revenues of the State have not been paid over 
by the collection officers ; that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have heen anvually due 
from them for years, and that looseness, dis 
order; and confusion everywhere prevail. 
Instead of yielding a revenue, or even main 
taining themselves, the oyster and the tobacco 
services are serious charges upon the Trea 
sury. The delinquent officers, many of them 
well-known politicians, now owe the State 
$772,738 O8 

The Amcrican Forestry Congress met at St. 
Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, Dr. Geo. B. Lor 
ing presiding. A report was adopted recom 
mending to the members of the Congress from 
their respective States the importance of estab 
lishing experimental forestry stations; that 
the Congress memorialize Legislatures of the 
different States, urging upon them the prac 
ticubility of establishing these stations, and 
that the Ohio plan of organizing such stations 
be recommended as best suited to the circum- 
stances. The Congress closed its sessions on 
Friday. 

The second annual National Education As- 
sembly met at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Thurs- 
day. Two thousand persons were present. 
Addresses were made by Gen. John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. On 
Saturday the topic of Indian Education was 
discussed, and a long letter on the subject 
from Mr. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, was 
read. 

Reports from Chicago were published on 
Friday that secret agents of the Canadian 
Government had been for some time in that 
city shadowing prominent Irish Nationalists, 
and that they had positive information of a 
design to destroy the Welland Canal by the 
use of explosives. It was further asserted 
that a request had been made to the United 
States Government to assist in thwarting the 
alleged conspiracy. 





A letter written by Dukes, the Uniontown, 
Pa., murderer, when it seemed likely that his 
life would be taken, bas just been printed. It 
defends his killing of Captain Nutt on the 
ground of self-defence, saying that be ab 
stained from using his pistol when Nutt en- 
tered his room and attacked him, until Nutt 
called for help and he felt his own life to be 
in danger. 

Hubert O. Thompson, Commissioner of 
Public Works, presented a report to the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Commission of this city on 
Wednesday. It estimated the cost of a dam 
and reservoir at Quaker Bridge at $4,000,000, 
the reservoir having an area of 38,635 acres, 
and a capacity of 32,000,000 gallons. The 
line of the proposed aqueduct from the dam 
is 31.89 miles long, and the total cost of dam, 
reservoir, and aqueduct is estimated at about 
$19,400,000. About three and one-half years 
would be required to make the aqueduct 
available. The report was ordered printed, 
and no further action was taken. 


Gen. W. J. Palmer tendered his resignation 
as President of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad to the Board of Directors, on Thurs 
day, and it was accepted. It was due to 
other business interests which occupied his 
time. 

Vineyard} Haven, Mass., was almost de- 
stroyed by a tire which broke out on Saturday 
night, and was not checked until 3 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. All the stores in the place 
but one are burned, and a great many summer 
guests were turned out of doors. The tern 
tory burned over embraces about fifty acres of 
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the heart of the village, and the disaster leaves 
hundreds of people homeless, many of whom 
are thrown upon the charity of their neigh 
bors. 

The Kimball House at Atlanta, Ga., the 
largest botel in the South, was burned on Sun 
day morning. The guests of the house all 
escaped, The loss is about $1,000,000, 


FOREIGN 


There were fresh outbreaks in Spain on 
Wednesday. The Numancia cavalry regi 
ment revolted at Santo Domingo, near Lo 
groho, Spain. The rebels left the town and 
went in the direction of Najera. Several 
groups of workmen near Barcelona raised se- 
ditious cries, and then tled to the mountains 
A hastily summoned Cabinet Council, at Mad 
rid, resolved to suspend constitutional guaran 
tees and declare a state of siege throughout 
Spain. Military precautions were adopted in 
Madrid. There were fears of an outbreak in 
Republican interests at various of the princi 
pal towns. On Thursday the Spanish garri 
son at Seo de Urgel revolted. The rebels ex 
pelled the military Governor of the town. On 
Friday ten battalions of infantry and six bat 
terics were sent to Seo de Urgel to suppress 


the outbreak. They restored order. Great 
agitation prevailed in Barcelona’ on_ that 
day, and the situation was serious. <A 


slight revolt took place among tbe prison 
ers in the penitentiary in the city of 
Santander, capital of the province of that 
name, but it was promptly suppressed 
On Friday afternoon the King and Queen at 
rived at Madrid and were received with en- 
thusiasm. On Saturday complete tranquilli:y 
was announced throughout the peninsula. It 
was reported from Madrid that the outbreaks 
were a part of a scheme which Ruiz Zorilla 
had been planning for six years. Senor 
Castelar and his party condemn the uprising. 
It was rumored on Tuesday that the King had 
summoned Marshal Serrano to form a new 
Ministry, but it was not confirmed. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a speech at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet in London on Wednesday 
night, said the Government had gone to Egypt 
in an unselfish spirit, and desired simply to 
accelerate reform there. It was felt that too 
much haste might spoil the work. When the 
views of the Government in this respect wer 
accomplished, the British would disap pe ar 
from the country. In regard to the Tamatave 
affair, Mr. Gladstone said the Goverument had 
received fuller advices from Madagascar, con 
firming the hope that no difliculty existed 
which could not be solved by generous and 
honorable dispositions, which should always 
exist, especially between France and England. 
Mr. Gladstone said he was thanktul to be abl 
to record the great change in the condition of 
affairs in Ireland. The authority of the law, 
he saia, baud been reasserted there, and peace 
and security prevailed. Deep gratitude was 
due to the Almighty, and, secondarily, to Earl 
Spencer, the Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Tre 
velyan, the Chief Secretary. 

There was a long debate, characterized by 
much obstruction on the part of the Irish 
members, in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day night, on a vote for the legal expenses in 
curred in the recent criminal prosecutions in 
Ireland. Mr. Harrington, member for West 
meath, alleged that Myles Joyce, who was 
found guilty and executed for participating in 
the murder of the Joyce family in County 
Galway, on September 18, 1882, was judicial 
ly murdered, despite the fact that evidence of 
his innoceuce was accessible to Earl Spencer, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Parnell, 
asa protest against the conduct of the Gov 
ernment, moved that the amount of money 
provided for in the appropriation be reduced, 
but his motion was defeated by 24 veas to 93 
nays. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday night 
the Bankruptcy Bill and the National Debt 
Bill passed their third reading, and the Tram 
wiys ([rcland) Bill passed its second reading 
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The latter bill provides for a Government 
guarantee of £1,000,000 for opening up th: 
western districts of Ireland by light ste 
tramways. , 


im 


The bill prohibiting pigeon shooting has 
passed its third revding in the British House 
of Commons. On Friday night the Corrupt 
Practices Bill passed its third reading 

A meeting in favor of state-aided emigra 
tion was held at the Mansion House, L 
on Friday. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided 
A resolution was adopted providing for the 
sending of 200,000 Canada and 
other British colonies, and for procuring farm 
for them in their new homes, the money tor 
the purchase of the land to be advanced by the 
state, which is to take mortgages on the farms 
as security for payment. It is pr 1 to 


send 10,000 families to Canada next spring 


pt rsons to 


prose i 


Dr. Robert Moitat, the father-inJaw of Liv 
ingstone, the explorer, and for half a century 
a celebrated missionary in Africa, died in Er 
land on Friday. He was 
years of ave. 


more than erhiy 


In the trial of the Liverpool dynamite co 
spirators on Wednesday, the Judge ruled that 
there Was no case against O'Herlihy 
main charge of treason-felony, and he was 
formally acqultt d. but detained on minor 
counts. The other cases went to the 
Featherstone, Deasy, Flannigan, and Dalton 
were found guilty and sentenced to 
vitude for life, on Thursday O'Herlihy, o1 
Friday, was charged with conspiracy to mur 


] 
nen Sey 
penal a | 


der, but as the Crown presented no testimony 
against him he was released 

The Paris Tem; asserts that Admiral Pierre, 
Whose conduct ut Tamatave toward the Bri 


tish Consul and others caused much feeling in 
England, has asked to be replaced forthwith 


owing to the poor condition of his bealtl 


Rear-Admiral Ga'iber bas been appointed to 
succeed him lL. tters from Madagascar say 
that Mr. Shaw, the British missionary, was 
arrested for concealing two Hova spies It is 
reported that 3,000 French reinforcements w 
be sent to Madsvascaur and 600 to Reu 
The London Sta; dard on Tuesday asserted 
that recent despati hes from Madagssear fu I 
contirm the first accounts of the outrages. It 
calls for explanations from France 

It is re yp rted 1 Paris that the attention of 
Mr. Morton, the | Minister 
France, bas been f t 
America is furnish Ss and 
ammunition, which stined 





for Tonquin. 
The mandarins at Hué, the capital of Anan 


have refused to recog P inc. W Vas 
nominated as successor to the throne of 
late King Tua Thev have t was 
pounced on Wed esday " iVi i 
King in his ste 1 le ist I 
war party 

Mr. Charles Br a, French Minister Ma 


rine, tendered h esignation on Wednesday 


on account of i healtl On Friday it was 
announced that Was succeeded by \ 
Admiral Peyron 

An election for members of the Councils 
General was held throug! Fram 1 
dav It resulted in a Republican victory 
seventy-nine of t)c ninety districts 

A meeting of t Board of Directors of tl 
Suez Canal Company, at which the British 
members were pr. sent, was held in Paris on 
Wednesday. The Board unanimously ay 
proved the letter of M. de Lesseps of July 23 
to Mr. Gladstone 

The Comte de Chambord is reported t 
again in acriticai condit 

At noon on Wednesdav the Emperors of 
Germany and Ausiria arrived at Iscb Phe 
former had been met at Ebensee by the latter 
where cordial greetings were exchanged Thi 


? } y Fn 
ded on Thur 


mecting Was eL 


ferlin on Saturday 


ul 


It was reported from 


thae et rTy ’ ni Trorktrel 7. 
a German, apd Turkisb Gov 


t 
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ites. Nd . Ls 
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‘ . } 
Wwe l 
} Songs \ 
Dent ( . l : 
x | \ \ i 
< T < (>) \| \ \ { \ 
f vi ‘ 
I N : reacly 
ed tl rops ] t 
Within t last tw rs al t fifty ssels 
hav een s led ! s t herteb 
i? tA > ‘ It \ oP a. ifs 1 if 7) } i“ 
b eollus erw ~ and I i 
‘ Ww Paris t su s for ass 
x Vessels listress 
The Czar's coronatic rranting lib 
rt t Wors iT qiiss ters On LY alte s 
iv] ‘ oft so)-¢ regis ed diss ter 
l ar if (Md S re ed of their 
religious disa ties 
The tr it T i\ B m, of Canon 
RB rd na cha ge ot abs ( n val iatole 
Papers at 1 s¢ irities trom tlhe episcopal Pua 
~ at Tournay, was neluded on Saturday 
morning I Canon was found not guilty 
Cetewayo s brother asserts that the King 
t k refuge in an isolated Kraal after the late 
battle, and was not killed, as previously an 


nouneed, but was severely wounded. The 


Governor of Natal has telegraphed a similar 
report to England. On Saturday it was tele 
raped that he was on his way to Pieter 
maritzbur 

Mail advices from Port-au-Prince, Hayti 


dated July 24, assert that the country is ina 
tated condition. The Government is 


ve ry “ay 
penniless and business is at a complete stand 
stil The town of Jacmel has pronounced in 


favor of revolution. A great battle has been 
fought before Jeremie, in which the Govern 
ment troops were d¢ feated, and seven of their 
generals were taken and executed. The revo 
Jutionists are marching on Jecogane, 
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WALL STREET. 

Ir anybody should attempt to write a book on 
Wall Street in imitation of Mr. Bagehot’s 
‘Lombard Street,’ he would find the compo 
sition of a lucid work an exceedingly difficult 
task. ‘‘ The Street” begins to play a larger and 
larger part in the financial world, owing to the 
enormous amounts of American capital it holds 
and of foreign capital it distributes. Since 
the subsidence, too, of war politics it occupies 
a larger and larger share of the attention of 
the American people. 

Nothing is more curious about it than its 
effect on the imagination even of those who 
do not speculate in stocks at all. The great 
hotel-keepers in places like Saratoga rely on it 
with the utmost confidence as an indication 
of the kind of season they are likely to have. 
If stocks are high in Wall Street, they are 
certain their full; if low, 
that they will either lose money or fail to make 
money, and this not because their cus 


houses will be 


any 


ticular the consumption of champagne at the 


restaurants. Delmonico can always tell how 
the market is, without ever looking at the 


newspapers or ‘‘the ticker,” by listening to 
the popping of his corks. 

There is nothing quite like this in any 
country in the world. We do not propose to 
analyze its causes here. We merely wish to 
point out that the phenomenon probably has a 
good deal to do with the prevailing depression 
in business, of which so much complaint is 
made and for which it seems so difficult to 
account. For two years the conditions of 
business prosperity have all existed in abun- 
There has been no great financial 
disturbance political complication at 
home or abroad. The harvests have been 
abundant and immigration enormous, and 
everything dependent on abundant harvests—- 


dance. 
or 


the railroad traffic, for instance—has been 
doing well. But stocks have been ‘‘ dull” 


ever since Gartield’s death, and have been 


| growing duller, and it apparently makes no 


tomers are persons who are dependent for their | 


luxuries on the result of speculative operations, 
but because when stocks are low, people who 
never go near Wall Street feel poor through 
the imagination. 
at all, whose investments are of the best class, 
who have nothing in their safes the divi 
dends on which are likely to be in the least af- 
fected by any ups and downs on ‘the Street,” 
feel, when they see the price of their securities 
falling, as if they must be prudent or econo- 
mize. They not only deny themselves on their 
summer tours, but in all their luxuries, The 
contagion even reaches people who own no 


stocks at all. A falling market diffuses 
through the air the feeling that it is time 


to be thrifty and careful, and that there is no 
knowing what is going to happen; that even 
the man who has nothing to lose is somehow 
in danger of losing something. 

In fact, the Wall Street stock quotations 
have on a large body of people at the North 
somewhat the effect of a thermometer on a 
hot day on the fancy of the wayfarer. It isa 
very common experience for a man who has 
felt quite comfortable with the thermometer 
at 95 deyrees, to be made nervous, and even 
alarmed and incapacitated for all further 
exertion, by seeing the figures himself. He 
suddenly feels much hotter and more languid, 
and begins to be afraid to move about. 

The exhilarating effect of high prices is, too, 
just as great as the depressing effect of low 
prices. There is hardly any one, whether he 
owns any stocks or is speculating in stocks or 
not, who is not cheered by a rising market 
in Wall Street. Everybody in New York, 
when it has lasted a week or two, from the 
millionaire to the hod - carrier, feels that 
good times have come, that his future 
more assured, that he may indulge in more 
luxuries, although he may know perfectly 
well that the condition of the stock market 
has not, and cannot have, the smallest influ- 
ence on his income. The brokers feel the 
genial glow first, and provide themselves with 
dog-carts and saddle-horses, and from them it 
diffuses itself rapidly through the community, 
till it is felt wherever the telegraph goes. It 


18 


stimulates retail purchases of all kinds, from 
houses down to gloves, 


It increases in par- 


difference whether they pay dividends or not. 
The general tendency during all this period 
has been downward, although there is no proof 


| that they are any less valuable now than they 


People who never speculate 


| —but 


were in 1881. In fact, the probabilities are that 
they are much more valuable than they were 
two years ago. But it has, nevertheless, been 
impossible to get up a ‘‘ boom” in them, and 
nothing could be more ludicrous than the fail- 
ure of all prophecies of an approaching period 
of ‘‘ better prices.” We have been told for 
about a dozen times within the last two years 
that ‘‘ the liquidation,” whatever that is, was 
over; that the bottom had been reached; that 
‘the weak holders,” against whom ‘‘ the raids” 
are always aimed, were ‘‘shaken out,” and that 
now we were going to see signs of confidence 
all in vain. The market has been 
** dull,” or ‘‘ stagnant,” or ‘‘ feverish and de- 
clining,” or ‘‘sagging,’’ or ‘‘ ragged,” with 
dreary persistence. 

That the effect of this has been to produce 
general business blueness or despondency we 
think there can be no question. Whether 
stocks are high or lowin Wall Street cannot 
make any real difference to anybody but specu- 
lators as long as they are not gaining or losing 
in intrinsic value, and yet nearly everybody is 
affected by it. It restricts consumption in all 
but the necessaries. It makes capitalists timid 
and doubtful, and, by keeping a good deal of 
money lying idle, lowers the interest on all in- 
vestments, and makes people of fixed incomes 
feel poor and economical. Altogether it may 
fairly be pronounced one of the strangest phe- 
nomena of modern times. Whether it will pass 
away—that is, whether the commercial ima- 


| 
| 


| 


| mind, 


the outside public, produces these periods of 
depression. The professional operators could 
not possibly make anything off regular invest 

ors. They lie in wait for the people who 
take ‘‘turns” and “flyers ” in the Street, just 
as lions and tigers wait at the pools and rivers 
for the cattle and sheep and deer to come 
down to drink in the evening. When they 
think there are enough of them collected to 
make a spring profitable, ‘‘the raid” is made. 
But the cattle and sheep and deer continue to 
come because each animal loves water, and 
thinks he will secure his drink and get away 
before the beast of prey notices him. 


THE STRIKE AND THE MONOPOLY. 


THE controversy over the telegraphers’ strike 
does not grow any clearer. The Zimes now 
says it has been all along in favor of freedom 
of contract. But freedom of contract covers 
both parties to the strike : it leaves the opera- 
tors free to go, and the Company free to do 
without them. This, as we understand it, the 
Times has never allowed, It has held that the 
Company was under some sort of obligation to 
take the strikers back on their own terms, 
or something approaching their own terms, 


and has abused it for not fulfilling this 
obligation. We have endeavored to discover 


| on what the obligation rested in the 7imes’s 


and hav@ been driven to the con- 


| clusion that it rests on the badness of the 





Western Union managers as speculators and 
stock-waterers. We have said that this notion 
probably originated in a nursery, because it 
would naturally occur to a child that a good 
way of punishing a wicked rich man was to 
make him pay high wages to his servants. 
We, for our part, are also in favor of free 
dom of contract. We believe the strikers have 
a right to leave if the Company has the right 
to get along without them. But we hold that 
if one party is under an obligation to the 
public, or to anybody else, to keep on tele- 
graphing, so is the other party. Both are 
bound by it, and therefore all attempts to ha 
rass the Company into surrender, either by 
legal process or objurgation, while leaving 
the strikers to do as they please, are an aban- 
donment of the theory of freedom of contract, 
and a great absurdity into the bargain. On 
any theory, too, of the relation of the parties, 
it is in our mind preposterous to ask the 
Company to share with a committee of out- 
siders the control of the persons in its service, 
The Herald makes confusion alittle greater, 
we are sorry to say, by proposing a board of 


| arbitration established by joint agreement, 


gination of the country will ever throw off | 


the Wall Street influence—it is, of course, 
impossible to guess. It will certainly never 
do so as long as the habit of speculation 
lasts, and the habit of speculation will prob- 
ably last as long as the country is growing 
so rapidly in wealth and population. As 
long as people see stocks which brought five 
dollars last year bringing eighty this year, 


| speculation will be rife, and they will see this 


as long as the country progresses by ‘‘ leaps 
and bounds.” And itis the speculation which 
invites the raids and combinations on the part 


' of the great gperators, that, by frightening 


which should ‘‘ take notice of the fact that the 
Western Union insists on earning a divi- 
dend on watered stock.” This phrase, 
‘earning a dividend on watered stock,” in 
which so many newspapers delight, is simply 
a roundabout way of saying that its profits 
are large. ‘‘ Watering stock” is usually re- 
sorted to either for the purpose of making the 
property more divisible for purposes of sale, 
or for concealing the real amount of the 
profits, or for both. It is only when done 
for the second of these objects that it is in 
the least reprehensible. Whether a Company 
pays 40 per cent. on 1,000 shares or 20 on 
2,000 is in itself a question of no moment, so 
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that what the Herald’s board would have ‘to 
take notice of” is simply the fact taat the 
profits of the Western Union are large. The 
opinion that the profits of corporations serving 
the public ought to be cut down, by return- 
ing to the community everything over a good 
interest, either in taxation or a reduction 
of rates, is gaining ground both in Eng 
land and France, as well as here. The 
last Pall Mall Gazette advocates it in a way 
which indicates that it will be, or is, a feature 
in the Radical programme in England. But 
we have not heard until now that anything 
over the maximum was to be legally devoted 
to raising wages, or, in other words, was to 
be bestowed on one class of the community 
Nor have we heard until now that a 
man or a company was bound to pay wages 
in proportion to his profits. How would the 
Herald like to have that rule applied to its 
own business? It is a large and prosperous 
concern of which the dividends are under- 
stood to be enormous. How would it like 
to have itself compelled by law to make the 
wages of its employees proportionate to the 
amount of its net earnings, or to have all its 
brethren begin abusing it because it did not 
admit a trade union to a share in the manage- 
ment of its office? There are, in fact, the 
seeds of great and far-reaching mischief in the 
way this affair has recently been treated by 
some of our contemporaries. If it turns out 
that they have raised the devil with their 

‘sympatby,” they will not suffer as other 
branches of trade and industry will, but we 
trust they will be sorry. We have no doubt 
the Western Union has been wanting in con- 
sideration for its employees; but the question 
involved in the strike is not whether the 
managers are kind or considerate employers, 
or good men, but whether they are paying the 
market rate of wages, and most of the talk 
expended on their mora] qualities is therefore, 
to say the least, irrelevant. 

On the other hand, the Western Union 
has now apparently got the better of the 
strikers, and can conduct its business once 
more in its own way. That it should have 
firmly and successfully resisted the strike is 
doubtless a sign of administrative ability 
on the part of its managers. But it will 
do well to remember that the non - occur- 
rence of strikes among employees is a sign 
of good administration also. The captain 
of the ship who puts down a mutiny ener- 
getiéally is usually considered a good com- 
mander, but the captain who never has any 
mutiny to put down is considered a better 
one. Discontent among subordinates in a 
large concern always indicates something 
wrong, no matter how mistaken or foolish 
their way of expressing it may be. Probably 
no strike on a large scale has ever yet oc- 
curred in which the right was all on one 
side. Generally, as we remarked at the be- 
ginning of this Western Union trouble, the 
right is about equally divided between the 
parties to the controversy. The managers, 
therefore, will do well not to regard differ- 
ence between them and their employees set- 
tled by the result of the strike. Even if 
it be impossible in the interest of discipline to 
hear or treat with the employees through the 
Brotherhood, the Company ought to provide 


only. 


or recognize some channel through which the 
complaints or remonstrances of the operators 
can be received and considered without preju- 
dice to the persons from whom they emanate 
We see that it is now said that the operators 
will be heard and dealt with individually, 
but they ought not to be asked to make their 
complaints individually. To stand forth alone 
as a malcontent is something which requires a 
deal of courage, and it is a trial to 
which the timid and 
obliged to expose themselves 


rood 
nervous should not be 
Employees 
ought to be allowed to present their grievances 
collectively, and through some sort of repre 
sentative body. In fact, we do not see how a 
well-managed corporation, which 
large bodies of men, can avoid desiring the 
creation of some representation of its work 
people, through which it could be 
made acquainted with their feelings, and with 
which a discussion of their grievances could 


employs 


readily 


be readily carried on when necessary 
The Western Union will do 
over, to bear in mind that its responsibility is 


well, more 
increased by the fact that it enjoys a virtual 
monopoly of the telegraphic business in the 
United States—a fact which 
fix the wages of operators in this country 
which from the first rendered the strike hope 
The ordinary remedy of the dissatistied 
laborer, therefore—seeking work elsewhere 

is not open to the operator. If he 
make terms with the Western Union, he 
hardly any other resource. It is 
business obligation to give 
tage, but it is bound to remember, in dealing 
with its laborers, that it 
is not bound, as has been 
pay them well in 
badness of its own managers, bu 


enables it te 


and 
less. 


cannot 
has 
under no 


up this advan 


possesses it. It 
maintained, to 
consideration of the 
it is bound 
by a due regard for its own interests to avoid 
these public fights with them, to keep them 
satisfied and faithful, not by surrendering to 
their threats, but by 
content. 

This last affair has 
effect of greatly stimulating the 
Government competition 


anticipating their dis 


undoubtedly had the 
demand for 
“hat this will com: 
before long we have not the slightest doubt 
A larger and larger number of 
ginning to see that Government competition is 
the only one which will ever prove effective 
against the Western Union 
remedy for whatever 
from having the telegraphy of the country in 
the hands of one The Western 
Union has found so little difficulty for many 
vears in destroying competition 

competitors, that the creation of rival compa 
nies for the express purpose of being sold out 
to it, aftera period of fictitious activity and 


) 5 
}* Ope are be 


and the only 


INCONDVEDIENCesS ATIS¢ 


corporation 


by buving out 


furious denunciation of moropolies, has long 
been a favorite device of tricky financiers. In 
fact, the corporation is l 
these purchased champions of popu 
What we need now is a Government telegraph, 
in connection with the Post-oftice, 

with the commercial corporations 
denunciation of the greed 
ness of Jay Gould and Cyrus W. Field and 
Others can do for We 
hear nothing of any signs of wincing on their 
part under the terrible epithets of the Anti 
Monopolists. 


largely made up of 


ar rights 


to compete 
All that 
ind unscrupulous 


} 


us has been done. 
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THE USE OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


THE views propounded by Mr. C. F. Adams, 
Phi Beta 
1) 


. 
Julv, on college 


jr., before the Kappa Society in 


Cambridge, in education, 


been published in a pamphlet form, 


lis 


having 


have been receiving renewed ussion from 


the press. his complaint is now pretty well 
known It is that he spent a great deal 
of time at college lear ge Greek, with t 
succeeding; that the notion that eTe is mhen 
tal discipline in it is a delusion, and that 
modern languages ought to be substituted for 
the dead languages the college se for 
all who prefer them, as furnishing a better 
equipment for the work of life, and just as 
yvood means of intellectual training Ile does 
not, at the same time, underrate the advan 
tages of a’ classical education © for those why 
get it; the trouble is, he says, that the 
leges profess to give it, and do not give it—at 
all events, have not given it to him 
any of his family or frends Hle would 
therefore, allow students, on coming up f 
entrance, to offer German, Spanish, | h 
or Italian as) the equivalent f iebrew 
Greek, or Lati lis grievance, in the last 
analysis, is really at { one in a new form 
It is that a college education does not pre 


pare a young man more directly and appro 





priately for any of the callings in which col 
lege-bred men, except perhaps clergymen, are 
likely to engag In other words, when they 
leave college their Knowledge is either insuft 
client or is the wrong kind of Knowledare 

He has unfortunately, in his address, how 
ever, \ ‘hed or trea 1 Verv si whi \ 
what is l eves, the ma }™ mn the 
LISCUSS] amely, how far anv cu cu 1 
which is not strictly professional or technical 
ean be made a direct preparation for the work 
of life (n assumption runs through his argu 
ment which als ins through nine-tenths of the 
talk and writing of educational reformers, and 
that is. that if vou get hold of the right kind 
f ecurmeulum and of the right method of 
presenting vi can teach young people 
anything y pleas Tne fact is, however, 
that the great di of colleges is not the 

? +] 


ty of selecting the right kind of know 


ledge to offer, but the difficulty of getting the 





to acquire it. It cannot be driven 





nto them by main force. Their minds have 


to be reached through their own industry, 
achableness, and eagerness to learn. In the 
large colleges here in the East, as well as 


ges, the undergraduates 
three First 
either from natural love 


n the European colle 
may be divided into classes 
there are those who 
f learning or a desire to make a career which 
are determined to 
to acquire all the know 
ledge offers. This is a small body 
of men, generally poor, who probably get out 


of the study of the classics all that it would be 


will better their condition 


make any sacrifice 


the college 


possible for them to get out of any study. The 
second is composed of those who simply want 
to get a degree, with a respectable standing in 
the class, without annoyance or disappointment 
to their parents, but are not specially zealous or 
industrious, and cannot by any art known tu 
educators be pushed beyond a certain jog 
trot. 
and dunuces, and scapegraces, who are the af. 


Last of all there are the regular idlers, 
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flection of and the despair of pro 


We do not believe we ex 


families 
fessors and deans 

aggerate when we say that these last two classes 
make up seventy per cent, of the undergradu 
ates of Yale and Harvard, and of every other 
large college, and that it makes very little 
difference with what species of knowledge 
you ply them, as far as preparation for the 
work of life is They will only 
tuke a certain amount of any kind of know- 
ledge. Mr they would 


college 


concerned, 
Adams’s notion that 
peave proficient in French and Ger 
man, if they got a chance at those languages 
instead of Greek and Latin, and would keep 
up their acquaintance with them in after life, 
When busy with 
were 


we hold to be a chimera. 


callings in which French or German 
not called for every day, they would forget 
them as they do Greek or Latin—not so com 
pletely, perhaps, but so far as to make know. 
ledge of them a mere pretence. 

The great mass of young men who go to 
college do not see in college a preparation for 
active life, and therefore do not take hold of 
its studies with real 
Partly owing to their age, partly to the uncer- 
tainty as to what calling they will take up, in 
which most of them pass the years between 
sixteen and twenty-one, it is not possible to 
give college that sort of reality in their eyes 
which is necessary to make them really assi 
milate the knowledge it offers. Everything 
about it has to them an air of remoteness from 
the world—the subjects, the professors, the 
This is 


apprehensive power. 


discipline, the rules and regulations. 
curiously illustrated by the change which comes 
overa great many of them when they enter the 
law or medical or other professional schools, 
after taking the academical degree, and realize 
that they are actually engaged in direct prepa 
ration for practice. Everything which these 
schools teach, whether it be languages or any- 
thing else, has the highest interest for them, 
and is not only rapidly appropriated, as far as 
each man’s powers will permit, but is sedu- 
lously retained. 

If it be asked what good a college education 
does under these circumstances, the answer, 
which Mr. Adams in one place almost gives, 
is, that it does nearly all the good an ordinary 
at that time of life is capable of 
receiving, It is difficult to do more for the 
typical young man than expose him to right 
in other words, keep him, 


young man 


influences, or, 
while he is getting into shape both physically 
and intellectually, in a society which is occu- 
intellectual things, which is not 
trying to make the 
of anybody, which encourages reflection, re- 


pied with 
money or get better 
spects acquisition, and occupies itself more 
or less with high ideals. To do much more 
than this, we should have not simply to im- 
prove or change the college curriculum, but 
take complete possession of a boy, in military 
fashion, as West Point or Annapolis does, and 
train him both physically and mentally in all 
his working hours; teach him to walk and 
run, and ride and row, to dress and to be- 
have, while actually getting him ready for 
a profession. No college can, however, under- 
take anything of the kind, nor is it desirable 
that it should. Military schools do wonders 


with raw youths, but they are hardly better 
fitted to prepare them for the ordinary race 
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of civil life than Harvard or Yale. Norisa 
counting-house or store a much better prepara- 
tion than a university. There is more waste 
of time in a boy’s first years in business than 
in any period in a well-behaved man’s life. A 
large part of them are passed in mere mecha- 
nical drudgery, over things which are readily 
learned in three months, and incompany which 
does nothing to stimulate or elevate either 
intellectually or morally. The apprentice- 
ship, in fact, is simply dreary waiting for the 
time when the lad can be trusted to do, or 
has the means to do, what be has been sup- 
posed to be getting ready for—namely, the 
purchase and sale of commodities. For this, 
or anything else, copying letters and running 
errands, which is what mos! mercantile train- 
ing in the early stage now consists in, is but a 
poor preparation. 

Mr. Adams, moreover, has taken no no- 
tice of the experience of the Berlin Univer- 
sity in the ten years since the admission of 
the pupils of the Real-schiien, or technical 
schools, as well as the pupils of the gymnasia 
or classical and mathematical academies, to the 
University. From their published report on 
the subject, which we exan,ined in these col- 
umns some two years ago, it appears that in 
all kinds of university work, including the 
higher mathematics, the puvils from the clas- 
sical schools surpass the non-classical students. 
The Professor of Astronomy, in parti- 
cular, says: ‘‘The students prepared at the 
real-schools show at first more knowledge 
and more skill than those prepared at the 
gymnasia, but their further development is 
slower, more superficial, and less independent, 
while they show still greater inferiority in 
point of ability to carry on the more diflicult 
processes of independent research.” The pro- 
fessors of chemistry tell the same story as the 
professors of mathematics and astronomy. 
The whole report is most interesting, and in 
spite of the sad experience of the Adams 
family, on which Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., relies 
so much, goes far to show that as a mental 
process even the unsuccessful study of Greek 
and Latin has a great deal more value than he 
is willing to admit. 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
Tue files of the London p:pers for the first 
week in August are filled with enthusiastic 
accounts of the success of the new addition 
to the British mail service called the ‘‘ Parcels 
Post.” Column after column is devoted to 
minute accounts of its practical workings, 
and many more columns to profoundly specu- 
lative disquisitions on the effects which it 
will have upon the moral, social, and eco- 
nomic life of the great British public. In 
a few instances, guarded references are made 
to the fact that services of a similar kind 
have been in operation for some time in 
other parts of the world, but generally the 
subject is discussed with that curious uncon- 
sciousness of what the rest of the world 
is doing which is so striking a character- 
istic of the British mind. The new service 
is treated with great impressiveness as a 
purely original reform. The Zimes remarks, 
in its most ponderous manner, that the mea- 
sure has been advocated for some years by 
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the ‘‘ Society of Arts, the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, and such cool and independent tuink 
ers as the late Professor Jevons,”” but that the 
most judicious advocates would have pleaded 
long in vain ‘if increased intimacy wiih Con- 
tinental babits and institutions, and 
cially the union of the greater part of Europe 
into one district for postal purposes, had not 
forced the subject on punlic attention.” That 
is the nearest approach made to an admission 
that in establishing its ‘‘ Parcels Pest” Eng- 
land is simply trying to push up abreast with 
the rest of the world. 

There is absolutely notbing new in its new 


espe 


service. Similar services have been in suc- 
cessful operation in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, HoHand, and other countries for many 
years. There may be a few points of differ- 
ence in minor details, but the general plan is 
the same in all. The British ‘ innovation ” 
simply enables the British public to send 
by mail any package under seven pounds 
in weight and not exceeding six feet in com- 
bined length and girth. There are five rates 
of postage. Parcels a pound in weight go 
for 3d.; three pounds for 6d.; five pounds 
for 9d.; and seven pounds for 1s. The rates 
are the same for all distances, and this is the 
main point of difference between the system 
and that of some other countries. In this 
country the same service is done to a limit- 
ed extent by our ‘‘ merchandise” or ‘‘ fourth 
class” mail, but mainly by our express com- 
panies. Mail matter here is limited to pack- 
ages not exceeding four pounds, and the 
mail is only used in sending packages at all 
when the distance is so great as to make 
the rate of one cent an ounce cheaper than 
express rates. The express has been our main 
dependence for more than forty years, and has 
been doing, with great convenience to the pub- 
lic and with profit to itself, substantially the 
same business which the new post will do in 
England. 

-For some reason or other not altogether 
apparent, there are no expresses of this kind 
in England. One of the London papers, 
the Daily News, refers to them as an Ame- 
rican institution by which may be trans- 
ported ‘‘anything, from a bunch of bank 
notes to a genuine dome-back Saratoga trunk, 
which is something in appearance between 
Noah’s ark and H. M. 8. Jnfleribie.” The 
Times trenches carefully upon the same fact 
by saying that ‘* Englishmen travelling abroad 
have learned with surprise that their trunks 
and boxes could be sent about,” and the 
‘**national pride in the perfection of our own 
arrangements has been somewhat shaken.” 
The time which has been necessary to shake 
this pride even ‘‘somewhat” is best shown 
by the fact that express companies were 
established in the United States in 1839, 
and have been growing steadily in useful- 
ness ever since. Ten years ago the capi- 
tal employed in the business amounted to 
more than $25,000,000. The number of sepa 
rate oftices exceeded 8,000; more than 18,000 
men and about 3,500 horses were employed, 
and the distance travelled on the various rail- 
ways was estimated at 300,000 miles a day. 
Immense fortunes have been made in the 
business. But during all these years the en- 
lightened English people have scrambled along 
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at all, and thousands of 
them have examined the American 
with no other result than having their pride in 
the “perfection of their own arrangements 
somewhat shaken.” 

After waiting so long before entering upon 
this field of reform, it is not at all strange that 
the British public should treat the experiment 
The London reviews 
are moved to the most profound reflections 
The Spectator declares boldly that it thinks 
the change ‘‘worked in the conditions of social 
life” will ‘‘ benefit the nation as a whole.” It 
is afraid the ‘‘shopkeepers of villages and 
small towns” are likely to lose custom, and 
enters calculation on the 
problem of whether it will be cheaper to buy 
seven pounds of sugar in London for two shil 


without any service 
system 


with great solemnity. 


into an abstruse 


lings and pay a shilling postage on it, or 
buy it in the a little higher 
price and save tbe postage. On the other 
hand, while the country storekeeper may lose 
in one way, he may gain in another ; for 
he can have samples sent by mail from 
London, and by making his window “ bright 
with a collection of specimen articles from 
large town houses”’ may lure the consumer, 
magnificence in 
into the difference in 
price. The Saturday Review, aided doubt 
less by its habitual for 
thing American, goes even further and deeper 
in its speculative and 
trouble for the Gladstone Ministry because 
‘‘small tradesmen who discover that their 
most dangerous rivals have been practically 
brought next door, will not bless the Govern- 
ment which has made the fight for life still 
harder.” <A brief study of the working of the 
services in other countries would have shown 


country at 


unaccustomed to such a 


place, overlooking 


contempt every 


researches, forvsees 


all these able commentators that no marked 
changes will be made in the 
habits of the people; but that would not 
been the English way of treating the 
subject. The ‘‘reform” has been established, 
and within the course of the next quarter of a 


character or 


have 


century the British citizen may become weary 
of fighting for his luggage at railway stations, 


and may establish another ‘ reform” and 
adopt a system of checks. 
LAW AND ORDER IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, July 2S, 1883. 


IT would be difficult fully to realize the dif 
ferences the relations of the 
and the Government in the United States and 
in Ireland. With the people 
feel that they are, the Government ; here th: 
Government is a thing apart, 
good or for evil. Tbe relation varies, it is 
true, in different parts of the (The 
nearest approach to things as they are with 


between people 


you are, and 


wheth 


r tor 
island. 


you may be in Belfast, where, perhaps from 
very opposition to the restof Lretand, and in 
fluenced to some extent by the general commer 
cial prosperity, there is a greater consciousness 
the 
Empire at large even than in most towns across 
This was vividly brought home 


of oneness with Government and with the 


the Channel.) 
to us some time ago when we read an account of 
the burning of a penitentiary in one of your 
Southern cities, and how the Mavor distributed 
arms among the citizers and formed them in a 
cordon round the building to prevent the e-cape 
department set 


ef prisoners, while the fire 





‘The 


about saving life and pr 


Nation. 


pertv. Here the 
thing the Government desires, or could 
at present, would be to call 
in a hke true that when 
our Metropoiitan Police struck Jast summer, 
a limited number of special constab! 
rolled, Lut they came f 


upon the citizens 


emergency. It. is 


es Were en 


rward from one class 


and were carefully selected and = supervised 
This dependence of the civil population upon the 
police and military has its advantage, tending 


almost entirely to eliminate from the minds of 
quietly disposed persons the tho igbt of takin 
hands « 


the law into their own ravenging 


own injuries. But itis destructive of all idea of 
true citizenship, and has au eminently enfeeblit 
effect. 
the extent to which we 


There 1s sor almost ludicrous 


nething 
think it necessary to ab 
stain from individual responsibility or action 
and to callin the police. The evil-disposed ar 
not without making their calculations in this 1 
spect. bate and 
are prepared to oppose or thwart the law, they 


Even outside the circles which 
can contidently rely upon the extent te which 
most men, suddenly brought face to face with 
violence or outrage, will be likely not to interfere 
in what does not personally and immediately con 
cern them. The possibility that what might be a 
row or an outrage Is a matter in which poli ‘eln 
extreme 
tend to en 
Phe impunity which these 


plain clothes are concerned, and the 
danger of interfering with them, 
courage indifference 
tendencies were likely to confer upon a body of 
men like the Invincibles was strikingly show: 
last year, When it appeared possible for a small 


number of ruffians to assas-inate men in the Park 


in open daylight, or at their own doors in the 
heart of the citv in the dusk, and to drive otf 
with euse and safety. All they had to do wast 

see that no policeman was within sight—our ord) 
nary detectives arealmost as easily distinguished 
as theircomrades in uniform—and the murderers 
might then calculate on having no trouble f 

the casual passers-by. The manner in which the 
Government attempted to solve, and in eft 


did solve the difficulty 


» Was as original as if Was 
unexpected. They imported s » roval 
marines from the reserves at the English naval 
ports, dressed them in plain clothes, itedt 
in houses in different parts of the ci and set 
them to loiter and watch in tl principal 
thoroughfares, ready at all times to assist t 


police, to guard prisoners, and t Xecute wal 





rants. Thev were mostly lithe, able. pure 
bluoded looking voung fellows, O g 
erally judge of their appearance; but they 
were turning up lf i . s Ww 
least expected, and no bully or “Inv 

ould ever count upon son f these detectives 
being far distant. r ir SLUISeS Wer! 

and often so couiplete that I rs of t 

have been upon occasions taken int s 

the police or their fellows as suspicious 

ters. There was nothing by sentry orotbera 
ndicate their barracks. Thos t s satisfa 
turv to rela is ap auc t t 
times, bas just been w ira l 1 
ind duties w t st del t i 
andthe maonerin whicn thev fulfilled the : 
greatly to their credit This measure is at 

at yn f th, " y wt | . ~~ , < i i 
powers of the United Kingdom, at once so hig 
lv civilized in its way, s za . sely 
knitted together t nodes tion, having 
it its disposal su a f reliable buma 
material. It does not a} ir to me that even 
with these powers and resources it would be + 
sible permavently to hold in a condition of dis 
satistied union such a clearly-detined though 
small country as Ireland: but this power is 
thoroughly effective pending discussion— pend- 


ing the efforts of statesmanshbip t 
Union upon present terms 


maintain th 





Bart the it} t | 1 
Lieutenant, who is really an autocrat tler 
under the Coer Act. has been fortunate it 
the mana rent of s ano vat : the 
narines 1) “ i 4s t alwa 
been s ‘ t Y stog I syd 

‘ 
tependently of tl ss wot th 
Irish peo I i t tli 

h 
tous may tak is signa ‘% 
® 
trary (oder t pe ent | Cet 
Act. arbitrary pow ire gis t u'istrates 
to try [fences tter and ! 
id the ¥ wl ‘ 
us beretofor la i 
parativ l | i 

iss (0 int ‘ 
rdinary " : It st 

‘ 
nt it t i tra tv ‘ 

ises at b i vid ¥ 

gist rate st ure ‘ t 
tv 4 Judges | t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
heard, aod ft “ ed ‘ t 
ther appea i ON t } 
dent rovernal f ul a a 
Vancement King & s ‘ 

thee {fw ~ i } was f { . \ ‘ 
reas so Vi v and ‘ 
juesti 1x it i I M ( ad 

M Fimothy a M ward i 
the voerms a i ~ \ 
pubis fin Tra l iN ‘ st ‘ 

f the paper, t pres sast { 
bit t hh? t { Cros t nN ‘ . 
been f tl “ t ifte { 

trages l DAN \ ta tha ! 

argelyv lue t t andow . t 
Ke fl Hat N . i | papers . 
Kerry Sent I Na i iV 
tl t t t KK rds andtt 
wer “ t t i vw TacK if I 
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iainst if amd that f v1 I 
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Timothy HH iwered a sp 
wt i “4 
l vis tena i ers of this 
’ slousiv) and ta 

iv s wages f if laves ow x ihe a 
tat w st ca 1 on for the las 
f ims will be t \inst them if thes 

“ ‘ - ~ 

t \ i d i 
atte sfa i { e tat rs fiad 
‘ i per 

j Wit ‘ i 
This was t ittempt tot 
: \\ t Mr. H 
¢ , trate, ¢ 
\ entence onfirmed 
| il before tl ( vy Court Judge 
i eos his tw ths, sleeping 
1 plank b Vily on meagre prison fare, 

Kita aKumM 4 wed to communicate 
vith the tside world, and having to carry 
his slop-bucket, with other prisoners, under the 
windows of the Governor’s residence Mr 


lrevelvan defended his imprisonment substan 


t thathe wasa “ very for 
Westmeath 


action of the 


ially on the grounds 
farmers of 
the 


ial e }™ r-on. ihe 


showed their appreciation of 


Government on their behalf by electing Mr 
Harmnegt during his imprisonment, to a va 
anev which occurred in the Parliamentary 


Mr 
than ever. 


Harrington 
He is in 


representation of their county 


is pow more * formidable’ 


no degree subdued by what he underwent. He 
is the active Secretary of the National League, 


and one of the bitterest members of the Lrish 


1836 


Parliamentary party. He is a man about thirty 
years of age, of considerable force of character. 

Some weeks ago the police, without warning, 
made a descent upon the office of the Kerry 
Sentinel, turned out the staff, and carried off all 
the ty pe , A 
scandalous and bombastic printed notice had 


presses, papers, and documents. 
been posted in Tralee announcing the formation 
of a branch of the Invincibles in the town, stat 
ing where its meetings would be held, and solicit- 
ing public support. The notice was only a few 
in newspaper type and 
measure, The Government might afford 
to pass the matter over, but they thought other- 
wise, and, believing that it was printed at the 
Sentinel office, took summary action according 
ly. Mr. Harrington, M. P., his brother 
denied all knowledge of the document, and in 
answer to the challenge of the former in the 
House of Commons, a magisterial inquiry took 


place, which resulted in two apprentices, on 


inches square—“* set up” 


well 


and 


their own confession, being sent to prison for 
Mr. Edward Harrington, the act 
ing proprietor, then proceeded against. 
There was nothing whatever to show that the 
document had been printed with his knowledge. 
The lads stated that they did it secretly, entirely 
notion and of their own accord. 


two months. 
was 


on their own 
He had commented upon its appearance in the 
Sentinel, and the magistrate strangely construed 
his comment to the effect that ‘it in width 
the same as the columns of this paper” into 
prima-facie evidence that he must have known 


1s 


all about it; whereas every printer must be 
aware that any one connected with a printing 
office could at a glance estimate the measure 
and type of a printed notice casually seen. It 
wasin truth Mrs. Harrington that saw the docu- 
ment and told ber busband about it; but she, as 
his wife, could not be examined for the defence. 
To the general surprise Mr. Harrington was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. He ap- 
the effect of adjourning the 
commencement of his incarceration, On the ap- 
peal the apprentices were brought up from the 


pealed, with only 


prison to giveevidence, They reiterated that they 
were the only delinquents, and that Mr. Harring- 
ton knew nothing about the matter. To his trial 
and appeal, those of his brother, Crown 
Counsel were specially sent down from Dublin 


as 


to conduct the prosecution, and their influence 
was overwhelming against the prisoner, 

Cases such as these of Mr. Harrington’s can- 
not but aggravate public feeling in Lreland, and 
the aggravation will not be much lessened by 
Mr. announcement in Parliament, 
on Thursday night, that of the most op 
pressive prison regulations will in Mr Harring 
The pub 
continue to be 


lrevelyan’s 
some 
be somewhat modified. 


ton’s case 


lic generally believe, and will 
lieve, that be is innocent, and that he is being 
sacriticed to the policy of the Executive here, 
never to retreat or acknowledge mistakes in its 
By the *‘ public ” I mear 
the people who turn the 
elections in northern 
There is no sympathy for the Harringtons or for 
others of Natioual proclivities in the minds of 
most Protestants or the upper ‘* ten thousand,” 
Catholic and Protestant. The country is at pre 
sent hopelessly divided in this respect. 

On the other hand, among the mass of the 
people there is no heartfelt sympathy in any- 
thing that landlord through 
their position as landlords, or with any one who 
suffers for his adhesion to the Government. Mr. 
Field, the innocent juror, who was so basely as 


dealings with Lreland. 
the mass of the people 
but a counties, 


all few 


befalls the class 


saulted by the Invinctbles and who so narrowly 
escaped with bis life, remams broken down in 
healtb, and is leaving the country. The couple 


of thousand pounds he will be able to realize of 
the levy made by Government on the city for his 


| delusions of his opponents. 


The Nation. 


benefit will be a miserable return for what he 


has suffered. Sale bills are up on his premises. 
It is difficult to realize, but impossible to refuse 
credence to, the evidence in support of the asser- 
tions current as to tne manner in which he and 
those in his employment are being insulted and 
terrorized. The set against them is as senseless 
as it is wicked, and is a weapon in the hands of 
those who declare that coercion is the only 
policy for Ireland. The efforts to raise a fund 
for him met with but poor support. Some said 
they were afraid to give, others that he bad had 
enough already out of the pockets of the citizens, 
and I remarked the name of but one Nationalist 
among the subscribers. 

The plant of the Kerry Sentinel was returned, 
without apology or indemnity of any kind, after 
some weeks’ detention. Since this letter was 
written, I have seen a copy of the Kerry Sen- 
tinel for this week. Its language in denuncia- 
tion of the imprisonment of its proprietor is not 
more severe than the facts warrant. The follow- 
ing is *‘ displayed” in a prominent position in 
the paper : 

** SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF FREEDOM OF THE 
Press.—Edward Harrington, editor of the Ker- 
ry Sentinel, imprisoned (July 23, 1883) for six 
calendar months for a foolish notice printed by 
two young boys in his office without bis know- 
ledge. The Liberal Government of England 
supplies him in gaol with the criminals’ uniform 
branded, ‘County Kerry Gaol,’ and the follow- 
ing fare: Breakfast—Five ounces of brown 
bread, and cocoa without wilk or sugar. Din- 
per—Five ounces of brown bread and half a pint 
of soup. Supper—Five ounces of brown bread, 
and cocoa without milk or sugar. His bed is a 
deal plank, with no mattress, and scant cover- 
ing. Occupation—Oakum picking. No _ books, 
no visits, nO papers, no writing materials; but 
when he shall have completed bis third month 
in prison the benign Liberal British Government 
will allow bim to see one friend through the 
bars, and write one letter.” 

D. B. 


REVOLUTION VERSUS REFORM. 
LONDON, July 24, 1883. 


TIME tries all. The anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille comes round yearly as the feast- 
day of the French Republic, and naturally sug- 
gests one inquiry : How have the Revolution 
and its works stood the test of well-nigh a cen- 
tury? The question is well worth consideration, 
for it has a close bearing on some of the problems 
of modern politics. 

The answer which would be given by the ma- 
jority of educated Englishmen, as probably by 
the majority of educated Americans, is clear 
avd simple. The Revolution, its heroes and 
their methods of government or of innovation, 
have been weighed and found wanting. The 
passionate invective of Burke, it will be ad- 
mitted, overshot its mark. No one gifted with 
a tithe of Burke's genius would now write in his 
tone of the French aristocracy or of the French 
monarchy. He, assuredly, and the generation 
of Englishmen who virtually adopted his views, 
absurdly underrated the evils of the ancien 
régime and the difficulty of their cure. A con- 
dition of society which every Frenchman de- 
tested was, we may take it, detestable. But 
most Englishmen hold that if Burke fell into 
mistakes, bis errors were far less fatal than the 
The Revolutionists 
one and all, from the Constitutionalists down tu 
the Jacobins, mistook the true path of progress. 
They one and all believed im revolution and dis- 
believed in reform; they all were, root and 
branch, innovators, and, like most theorists who 
have tried to renovate society from top to bot- 
fom, ended by overturning everything and 
founding nothing. True it is, that universal de- 
struction inevitably destroyed some evils ; but 
this advantage was gained at a portentous and 
needless price in the way of suffering and of de- 
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moralization. That thousands of innocent men 
should have died on the scaffold is bad enough ; 
but, as far as France was concerned, it was even 
a worse evil that tens of thousands of French- 
men should have witnessed with apathy, or have 
promoted with enthusiasm, deeds of sanguinary 
and reckless injustice. The cost of the Revolu- 
tion would have been a terrible price to pay had 
it been the only price at which the freedom of 
France could have been secured ; but the Reign 
of Terror destroyed instead of securing liberty. 
The Terrorists ‘‘ were damned” and France was 
not freed. 

Moreover, we now know that the advantages 
which France did gain from the Revolution 
might far more certainly have been obtained by 
means of progressive reform. The experiment 
has been tried. The Republic founded by men 
of English race and of English political habits 
has existed for more than a century, and stands 
as firm as any government in the civilized world. 
Revolutionary France has never yet succeeded 
in constructing a constitution which should last 
for a quarter of a century ; and the average 
time during which any form of polity has stood 
unchanged on French soil is between six and 
seven years. Contrast the annals of England 
with those of her nearest Continental neighbor. 
Here everything has been changed, nothing has 
been destroyed. Progress has been slow, but it 
has been unintermitting. Fifty years of reform 
have removed every evil which the wildest in_ 
novator of (say) 1852 even fancied needed to be 
removed. Nor is this satisfaction with the pa- 
cific course of English progress, and disbelief in 
the efficacy of revolutionary violence, the mere 
result of insular prejudice. The best-known 
writers and thinkers of France have come round 
to the English way of looking at things. No 
better representative of sensible Frenchmen 
could be found than Taine, and Taine’s successive 
volumes are a long and effective indictment 
against the principles, the practices, and the 
aims of revolutionary statesmanship, and also, 
as it seems at least to English readers, an e’abo- 
rate justification or eulogy of all that is most 
peculiar in the constitutional habits and consti- 
| tutional frame of mind which have for centuries 
| marked the statesmanship of England. 
der that the great body of Englishmen hold that 
| the case of Revolution v. Reform, which has 
now occupied the tribunal of history for ninety- 
four years, has at last been fairly heard and 
decided, and that the only verdict which can be 
| entered is a verdict entirely in favor of reform 
| and in absolute condemnation of all revolution- 

ary methods. That Englishmen should come to 
| this conclusion is natural. Within certain limits 
the conclusion itself is sound ; but to an impar- 
tial student of history it soon becomes apparent 
that there are cases—exceptional cases, it may 
be granted—in which revolution (by which I 
mean fundamental, rapid, complete change) has 
advavptages over reform. 

The policy of bit-by-bit reforin has several in- 
herent defects which occasionally make it as 
dangerous and ineffective a mode of attacking 
rooted evils as could be the rashest revolution. 
It is based on the assumption that at any given 
moment the existing state of society, though it 
needs amendment, yet in the main conciliates 
the good-will of the people, whereas this as- 
sumption, though often true, has been at some 
crises of the world’s history the very reverse of 
the trnth. In 1789 there was probably not one 
Frenchman in a hundred who wished the condi- 
| tion of his country to remain unchanged ; the 

wild and unnecessary alteration of names and 

forms, such as the dissolution of the provinces 
into departments, which offended the politic 
| sense and disgusted the historic imagination of 
' Burke, were exactly the things which pleased 


No won- 
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Frenchmen, who agreed in nothing but a dislike 
to the existing institutions of France, and which, 
monstrous as they appeared to Englishmen, have 
never been felt to be a grievance by even the 
conservatives or reactionists of France. The 
policy of gradual reform takes far too little ac- 
count of time. There are hundreds of measures 
which can succeed only if they are carried 
through quickly and at once. Reformers of the 
English type are apt to be thirty, or it may be 
The policy of 
1829 fails because it ought to have been the 
policy of 1800, The custom, further, of never 
carrying amendment a step beyond the point 


fifty, years behind their time. 


which is obviously required by the necessities of 
the time has this grave fault: that it almost in 
variably fails entirely to remove the grievances 
which 1t is meant to redress, and renders each 
concession to popular demands an incitement to 
further and Indeed, 
that strange and factitious kind of legalized re 


often lasting agitation. 


volution which is known as agitation, is the 
direct offspring of gradual reform, I[t is not 
without its advantages, but a condition of, so to 
speak, regulated discontent is not one in itself to 
be admired, and is certainly tolerable only 
among a people endowed with great calmness 
and not tormented by any keen sense of wrong. 

Nor, lastiy, is the practice, so dear to Eng 
lish statesmanship, of concealing fundamental 
changes in the substance of important institu 
tions under scrupulous respect for names and 
forms, without its drawbacks. A device which 
minimizes the offence given to the sentiment of 
opponents also lessens the enthusiasm and satis 
faction of the reform is 
meant to satisfy, and it is often at least as im- 
portant to make visible the extent and complete 
ness of a change as to hide the fact that a funda 
mental change has been made. Yet this is just 
one of those considerations which are apt to be 
overlooked by the prudent common sense which 
is the predominating characteristic of English 
That these theoretical objections to 
policy of gra 


very classes whom 


politics, 
the unvarying adherence to the 
dual, and therefore slow and imperfect, im- 
provement are not mere matters of speculation, 
is proved by every page of history. The tran- 
quil course of our constitutional development, 
the singular good fortune the 
whole attended the English nation, the various 
circumstances which have tended to assuage the 
bitterness of popular feeling even at periods of 
great excitement, have one and all given the 
policy of reform, as opposed to that of revolu 
tion, fairer chances in England tban it has had 
in any other European country. Yet no impar- 
tial judge can assert that even in England the 
weaknesses, such as they are, of that policy have 
not produced results which are to a certain ex- 
tent a set-off to its very marked success. Every 
Englishman has been trained from his youth up 
to admire the moderation displayed even in our 
revolutions. We have learned, even in the 
nursery, that the Revolution of 1680 was glori 
ous because it least revolutionary of 
popular movements. 
quite accustomed enough to reflect on one or 
two other aspects presented by this triumph of 
orderly violence. The statesmen of 1680 
able to perform the part of reformers because 
their predecessors of 1640 had shown the daring 
of revolutionists. The moderation, moreover, 
of 1689 did not in reality repair all the ills which 
resulted from the slowness with which English 
men allowed themselves to recognize the fact 
that the times required a fundamental change 
The perma 


which has on 


was the 
We have perhaps not been 


were 


in the principles of government. 
nent division of the English people into Church 
men and Dissenters, the recognition by the state 
of the thorougbly base notion that a man’s reli- 


gious belief affect: bis political and his social 
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status, bas, in more respects than one, done an 
injury which the lapse of years has not really 
repaired to the moral, the social, and the reli 
gious life of the English people 

Nothing, again, is, on the whole, a more strik- 
ing feat of English statesmansbip than the re 
form of 1 have dwelt in 
more the 


IS32. your columns 


than once on extraordinary success 
which has attended this great application of 
Whig principles ; yet even here the absence of 
what may be termed revolutionary thorough 
As one 
looks back on the course of balf a century, it 1s 
difficult not to regret that Earl Grey and his 


colleagues did not dare to base the Constitution 


ness has led to some ill consequences. 


on some franchise such as household suffrage, 
which would have precluded, say for a century, 
all demands for further increase in the number 
of voters. 


of the nation for years upon the advisability of 


It is no slight evil tofix the attention 


It is a very con 
state of 
necessitates the develop 


fundamental political changes 
evil to 
which encourages or 


siderable introduce a things 


ment of systematic agitation. There is no doubt 
much to be said against universal suffrage ; but 
to a philosophic observer the gain of resting the 
institutions of a a foundation 
which does not admit of being further enlarged 
must appear to be often at least equivalent to 
all that can be justly urged against a political 
France, in Switzerland, 
of the 
political institutions of the country beyond the 
possibility of change. It must often have struck 
travellers in America that the the 
gain than 
aware of, from the fact that no demagogue can 


country upon 


arrangement which in 


and in the United States puts one part 


citizens of 


Union more they themselves are 
address himself to the hopes of an unenfranchised 
class. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that the partial character of 


has, even in England, 


English reforms 
g 


done some evil. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to assert that in Ireland 
the persistent application of the policy of gra 
dual change or improvement to a country which 


has stood, and perhaps still stands, in need otf 


revolution, bas been one of the causes of that 
failure of English statesmanship which is at 
least as conspicuous as the failure in France of 
There is no thinker of 
that the 


the 


revolutionary remedies 


any school who would not now admit 
most promising attempts to remedy griev 

Ireland, and thereby 
misunderstanding between the two 
make up the United Kingdom, 
have missed all chance of success by being car 
ried out too late. The policy of Burke was car 
ried into effect than thirty 
Burke was in his grave, and thirty years after 


ances of terminate the 


secular 


islands which 


more years after 


the circumstances had passed away which mace 
it at least probable that the emancipation of the 
Catholics wight turn the Cath 
into supporters of the connection with England 
of Catholi 


lies of Lreland 


It needed forty years from tbe time 
emancipation to bring the 
United Kingdom round to concessi 


vuld have allowed O'Con 


Parliament of tl 


ie 
ms which, if 
made at once in IS), w 


} 


nell to be a loyal member of an English Cabi 


net. There are pot wanting observers to assert 
that the Land Act of 1881 would 
the tenants of Ireland if its provisions had con 

the Land Act of 1870; and there are 
who suggest (whether with truth or not, 


that the shape which the 


have satisfied 
stituted 
critics 
I am not able to assert 
legislation of ISS] has taken has at 
the landlords without satisfying the tenants 
Land Act of 
ISS1 makes a far greater change than was antici 
authors. It tends, apparently, to 
turn the tenants into of the land 
ut giving them the sense of proprietorship, 
aud to leave to the Jandlords the nominal owner- 
ship of estates, of which they become in reality 


once irritated 
One point is certainly clear : the 


pated by its 
real owners 


w ithe 


mere incumbrancers. One can easily see that a 
policy which combines substantial change with 
nominal conservatism may commend itself 

statesmen trained in the habits of English con 
stitutionalisin, It is less easy to explain why 


such a policy should be expected to produc 





popular satisfaction. If French revolutionary 
legislation had established a sv ste nder whi 
the men who are now the proj t 
land of France should, whi nh realty pos 
ing the soil, bave continued t be met alin 
tenants owlng rent to the representative { 
Se tne sof the anci ‘ t is lite 3 
ble that the country distmets of | 
now be inhabited by farn sa ‘ . ‘ 
terially as the existing proj 
estates . but no e can ix \ it 
ers would be the most conservative " nti 
country. They would assuredly 
ence of the very sent swl ‘ in 
smpall landowners of France the foes of cha 
constantly excited by tl lesire t t 
rent due to landlords wt fi t rvery 
tion, would incur all the ! " 
by the term incumbrancer I ‘ tak 
away the discontent which, in 17S te 
the inhabitants of rural France is t Ne s at 
success of the Revolut ! rt res i 
statesmen did their work Many of t \ 
affecting Freneh society \ i 
everything which concerned rel is ref 
tion thev showed themsels 
postors Thev failed to see, w Mirabes 
Napoleon, that revolut hd mot sarily 
Involve anarchy and bloods P29 
petence, the x rane rt Wick . 
Revolutionists did not entirely spoil the w 
the Revolution Phe rt s of bitterness w 
spread hatred and discontent tl Ls i 
France f Lows AV. and Louis NVIL we 
the main, imequality f riushts a priv 
among the duh iss f ) i 
t { vst i te t 
t ts al 
f the p These sof ‘ 
ess the Rev . \ aril i 
* und f ey i t 1 ‘4 
t ed s of rev t 1 mi of i wit! i 
few Vears fT! s 4 swl i il ‘ 
as Leet IpPperased by i \ { “ 
for . I psa tives 3 byt ] Vet 
ment have Ireland, kept alive cl i 
‘ tent tv the stant suppressiot { imy™ 1 
iw revolutiotr Phes " facts wl require 
to be noticed by any thinker who wishes to p1 
ince a fair judgment on the case of revolu 
tion against reform A.V. DIcEY 
PRUSSIAN RAILWAY POLICY 


BERLIN, July 
As in severelof my former letters I have kept 


it the designs and several steps of 


vou posted abot 
the Prussian Government in relation to the put 
base of the 


jutv to 


private railway-, I deem it my 


report to you and dilate on the last 


measure which the Government has taken in this 
direction 

You will remember that by former purchases 
had, with the sanction of the 
Landtag, bought 15,000.25 kilometres, to 
added 2,256 


making in all 


the Government 





which 
37 under the Government's 
18,145.62 kilometres. <A 
few weeks ago, just before the close of the Land 
tag, the Minister of Public Works sent ina new 


bill, according to which five very important and 


must be 
eontrol, 


one insignificant roads were proposed to be ac 
quired. The important of these lines sre 
the Berlin-Hamburg, the Altona-Kiel, the 
Rechte Oderufer (Right Oderbank), and the 
Overschlesische (Upper Silesian), The whole 
length of these roads amounts to abuut 3,000 


most 





138 


kilometres md their final purchase, which Is noi 
in the least doubtful, will compiete the present 
railway system of Prussia It is an interesting 


fact, which speaks highly in favor of the moral 


oundness of Prussian officials, that up to the hour 


of the signing of the respective bills nothing 
leaked out of the proposed measures, and thus 
neither the Stock Exchange nor any specu- 


lator elsewhere could use a knowledge of them 
to advantage, 

has been reached, it will 
not be out of place to throw a 
glance at the different stages of the transition of 
railways into the Government's exclusive pos- 
the remaining small 
ones not deserving to be mentioned. Ever since 
the the idea that the 
state must occupy a promoting and regulating 


Since a tinal result 
retrospective 


session and sole control, 


introduction of railways 


attitude toward them has been considered neces 
sary rhe first public sentiment of 
the relation to ra viz., 
the railway Jaw of November 3, 1838 


Prussia. 
Government 


in 
re *ays 
was based 
on this idea, which was pronounced more dis- 
tinctly when, after five years, private enterprise 
proved not to be up to the task of supplying the 
state with the most necessary railways. Until 
1847 the Government, from purely political mo- 
tives, could do no more than support the build- 
ing of railways pecuniarily; but after that time, 
when it was in want of a connection between 
the centre and the east of the monarchy, it was 
compelled to build itself. The year 1848 almost 
brought the purely Governmental system; but 
the plan of Secretary Hansemann to buy all the 
then existing railways for the state had only 
passed through the first stages of development 
when its originator was compelled to resign bis 
otlice. Thus, only after the removal of political 
difficulties, and after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution (1850), could the idea of the direct inter- 
ference of the state with the building of railways 
assume a distinct shape. 

The merit of having taken this step is due to 
Mr. Von der Heydt. In December, 1848, he be- 
came Minister of Commerce, and in September, 


1840, he laid before the Second Chamber the 
draft of alaw for the construction of several 
railways through the state, which was sanc 


tioned by the Legislature. He was the first 
Prussian Minister who appreciated the real im- 
portance of railways, and witb firm will worked 
toward a defivite end. Even if be did not ex- 
pect to gain it himself, it is owing to his activity 
that a state railway policy bas been made pos 
sible. Tbe example of Italy and France shows 
how extremely difficult and almost impossible it 
is to introduce state management into a country 
which bas heretofore only known private man- 
agement. Although the above-named countries 
are both in favor of state management, it is dif- 
ficult to carry out the system, as even its adhe- 
rents hesitate to accept superintendence in a 
country which has no experience at all on this 
subject. Mr. Von der Heydt smoothed the way 
for Prussia and removed many obstacles, by 1n- 
troducing state management in small districts 
at a period of comparatively small development 
of the network of railways, thereby in time 
educating skilled administrative officials. 

In the following years, the necessity of extend- 
ing this network as quickly as possible was felt 
to such a degree that the Minister of Commerce 
cared Jess who should build the railways than 
that they should be built The posi- 
tion of the Government toward the railways 
was greatly strengthened by the fact that, by 
the acquisition of the new provinces (Hanover, 
Hesse, and Nassau), extensive well-conducted 
and developed railways came into its possession. 
In the years of conflict, more extensive enter- 
prise in the building of railways had been im- 
possible; and between the two wars from 1866 


somehow, 


if a definite railway policy 
greatly hindered by the 
amalgamation of the North German with the 
Prussian railway relations. Besides, the nation 
was occupied with more important subjects than 
railway questions, and an inducement to inter- 
fere with their development only came with the 
Franco-German war, which originated not only 
the suddenly appearing difficulties of transporta- 
tion, but also the feverish speculation whicb im 
war manifested itself in 


to 1870 the pursuit « 


in Prussia alone was 


mediately after the 
railway building and stock gambling. 

The unexpected growth of trade and com- 
merce coincided with the total exhaustion of the 
railways. Their material had been worn out by 
the war, their officials had become inefficient, 
notwithstanding that they were required to 
manage an intercourse larger than ever before. 
That they were not up to the task will easily be 
understood, and the opinion more and more 
gained ground that the whole organization of 
the railways was at fault, and that it must be 
radically changed. The authority which should 
undertake the constitutional superintendence of 
the railways in the interest of the national de- 
fence was the Empire. The great progress in 
intercourse was followed by a corresponding ir- 
crease of income. The dividends of private rail- 
ways rose, and nothing was more natural than 
that the building of railways should be regarded 
as a particularly good investment, and the Gov- 
ernment be stormed with petitions for the con- 
cession of new roads. It was then that Prussia 
resclved to build a new line for the direct con 
nection of Berlin with the west of the monarchy 
(Berlin-Wetzlar-Metz), at her own cost, instead 
of leaving it to private capital. Deputy Lasker 
availed himself of the occasion when this plan 
was introduéed to reveal how the railway con- 
cessions had several times been misused, and 
caused the appointment of a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, which was charged to investigate (a) 
whether and how far the respective laws and ad- 
ministrative rules were qualified to insure the 
fulfilment of the ends aimed at, and whether 
they protected the public from deceptions and 
impositions; (6) what changes were necessary in 
legislation and in administrative management 
to remedy the existiag drawbacks and evils 
This committee came to the conclusion that po- 
litico-economical reasons and considerations re- 
quired tbe unification of all railways under state 
control, and further deemed it necessary to 
charge the Government of the Empire with the 
management of the railways, to be ruled by its 
railway laws and controlled by its jurisdiction, 

The excitement of public opinion caused the 
enactment of the law of 1873, which ordered the 
institution of an imperial authority for the su- 
pervision of all German railways—the Imperial 
Railway Office. The Reichstag had many diftti- 
culties to overcome, especially with the govern- 
wents of the middle States, before this law, 
which its originators only intended to be tem 
porary, could be carried. The principal duty 
of the new administration was to make rules for 
the regulation of all railway business in pre- 
paration for an imperial railway law. The new 
Railway Ottice made two attempts to solve this 
task, but both failed after consultation with 
the representatives of several Federal States 
had proved that an understanding with and be- 
tween them was impossible. Prussia, in the 
meantime, had returned to a definite state rail- 
way policy. On occasion of the second con- 
ference the Minister of Commerce, Dr. Achen- 
bach, on May 13, 1873, submitted his programme. 
While acknowledging the merit of the private 
railways in developing the network of railways, 
he nevertheless regretted that Prussia bad not 
followed Mr. Von der Heydt’s railway policy. 
He declared it indispensably necessary that the 
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Government should be in a position to compete 
with the private railways. By granting the ne- 
cessary funds the Landtag enabled the Minister 
to realize his plans. In the years 1873 to 1875 
endeavors were made to find and introduce a 
uniform and legal tariff for all German raul- 
ways. At the same time the tariff for goods 
was raised 20 per cent.—a measure now general- 
ly admitted to bave been wrong; but a rivalry 
between the Imperial administration and tbat 
of the larger single States could not then be 
avoided. The Imperial controlling adminis- 
tration, however, did not win sympathy by 
sanctioning the measure. 

The result was that at the end of 1875 the con- 
dition of German railways was far from being 
gratifying. It was then that the idea was con- 
ceived of bringing all the chief railways into the 
possession of the Empire, of extending its rail- 
way policy to the single States, and of organizing 
a uviform railway system. Those who aspired 
to national unity saw a powerful promotion of 
their aims in this measure, and on that account 
put aside their scruples as far as politico-econo- 
mical considerations were concerned. The plan 
found its chief opposition in the governments as 
well as in the*population of the middle States. 
The princes, baving had to yield the command 
of their troops to the Emperor—‘ I must make 
them civil kings,” Bismarck said at the time, 
which frightened the rulers of the middle States 
excessively —apprehended that they should 
lose the essential prerogatives of their position, 
and were thus in this instance heart and soul 
with their subjects, who foolishly wished to save 
what they called their state rights. The rail- 
ways were for the greater part state railways, 
and they wanted to keep them for themselves. 

Prussia, in order to define her position on the 
question, submitted a bill tothe Landtag in 1876, 
in which she set forth that the German railways 
were suffering from the overwhelming develop- 
ment of the private railways and from the false 
position which the Empire occupied toward 
them, The chief object must be to give the 
state more powerful influence over the develop- 
ment of the railways, and that right should be- 
long to the Empire. To guard its rights control 
does not sutftice; it must also own railways. 
Prussia is willing to belp the Empire. Sne is 
willing to turn over all her railway possessions 
to iton condition that by and by 1t wust buy 
the remaining private railways. If the Empire 
does not accept Prussia’s offer, the latter will be 
compelled to concentrate all Prussian railways 
in her own hands. The biil was passed by both 
bouses of the Landtag, and became law on 
June 4, 1876. 

Prussia’s attempt by this law to introduce 
the state railway system, not only for her 
own provinces but for the whole country, bad 
little success, She declared herself bound to 
vield to the Empire every possible advantage 
which it could derive from the above-named sys- 
tem, but the other Federal States were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and lent no help at all, so that 
Prussia finally saw herself obliged to solve the 
task herself, and to regard the extension and 
consolidation ot her railway possessions as the 
first step in the proper direction. The bistoiy of 
the last six years shows the execution of this pro- 
gramme. Three years were preparatory, and 
during the next three the greater part of the ex- 
isting private railways came under state owner- 
ship. To detail the negotiations would lead tuo 
far: it will suffice to give a tabie of the private 
and state railways, and of those coutrolled by 
the Government, for the last three years: 


Private Rail- 
ways Cuntroll- Private Rail 


State Railways. ed hy theState. ways. 
....km, 6,198 km. km, 10,033 
cose * BOS Ms «032 

7 - “3,850 














Aug. 16, 1883] 
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The total will still be increased, by the above 
named six private railways, by about 3,000 kilo 
metres, . 

In conclusion, allow me to point out one draw- 
back, which | have already mentioned in one of 
my former letters, and which already 
proved more injurious than was at first antici 
pated. With the purchase of the last six lines 
the Government will bave invested a capital of 
1,327,983,000 (about $330,000,000), which 
it paid in with marks, 
(about £460,000,000). The holders of these securi- 
ties kept only a small part of them, and in their 
stead bought foreign or other shares and bonds 
which pay higher interest and offer a better 
chance at the exchange than a Government 
bond. You must, further, take into considera- 
tion that while the private roads had their finan 
cial business done by the private banks, the 
Prussian Government avails itself of the 
vices of the Imperial Bank and the Seehandlung 
(a royal financial institution), and thus deprives 
the banks of a large and lucrative business. The 
same policy exerts an influence also on the ex 
change, the effects of which have not yet been 
fully developed. ++4 
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marks 


consols 1,867,339, 885 
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MR. JARVES AND MR. STILLMAN. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the Nation of July 12 I find a letter 
from W. J. Stillman, Florence, June 20, which 
calls for notice. Most emphatically I disclaim 
the language he puts into my mouth regarding 
the electrotype bust of Michel Angelo, ‘* with 
out doubt contemporary and hitherto unknown,” 
and that I regarded it ‘asa most important 
discovery,” ete. In Mr. Stillman’s 
‘imagination is far greater than his” regard 
for fact. I did purchase for a few francs a bust 
of Michel Angelo, and was curious to know from 
what it was taken. At the request of Mr. Still 
man, [ lent it to him to put into the background 
of a picture he was thenpainting. When it was 
returned, I gave it away as an object of no im 
portance to me. So much for the bust and his 
use of it to disparage my reputation in the same 


this case 


field which he tries to occupy himself. 

He further says: ‘‘ His two busts of terracotta 
are not supposed by any authority in Florence 
to be what Mr. 
without stating what my belief is. 


believes them to be,” 
Any one 
caring to know what this is has only to refer to 


Jarves 


page 319, ‘Italian Rambles,’ and see for himself 
that, after describing them, I simply concluded 
that, ‘‘if not executed by Michel Angelo, they 
must have been done by some hand that knew 
him well,” an opinion which is shared by autho 
rities both in Florence and Some 
have printed their opinions to the effect that 
either they are by Buonarotti himself or 
degni di Michelangelo ~ pamphlet 
Scoperta di due Busti in Terra-cotta rappresen 
tanti Michelangelo e Vittoria Colonna.’ Dome 
nico Rembadi, Firenze, 1874). These busts will be 
shown at the Boston Exhivition of Foreign Art 
to open Sept. 5, and those interested can there 


elsewhere, 


** sono 


‘Sulla 


see 


judge for themselves how far Mr, Stillman is 
justified by anything I have written of them in 
his assertions regarding them and me 

He is generous enough to say that my writings 
have done ‘‘not much harm, but certainly no 
good.” I think we had both better let the put 
lic decide for itself as to their ** harm” 
reverse, certain that it is seldom long misled or 
deceived in its judgments. Personally I have 
no reason to complain in regard to critics and 
the public. 
opinions is certainly counterbalanced by the 


or the 


Any deficiency of severity in their 
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protest of Mr. 8S 
an. authority in art matters. 
ways 
fails. 
Schliemann and General di Cesnola have 
eminently successful; but Mr. S. tells the world 
they ‘charlatans,” et Il an 


abused in thei 


against mv being sidered 
severe on 


As excavators and areb:o! sts, Doctor 


are egregious 


ntent to be 
whatever 


quite cx 
may be the value of my own n 


humble work. We cannot all be as profoundly 
wise and erudite as Mr. S., but we can be just t 
others and without envy and guile. Tam 
ready to correct my judgments by the 


light of others, but it must shine tn more con 


vincing form than personal abuse and unsus 
tained assertions, 
JAMES JACKSON JARVES 
HoTer VENDOME. Bostos, August 10, 18S 
MR. McMASTER AND HIS CRITICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sirk: The chorus of praise which greeted Mc 
Master's * History of the People of the United 
States’ on its appearance last March was alt 
gether too concurrent to It was 
that the 


backward swing before it f 


continue so 
Inevitable pendulum should have its 
und a point of rest 
There may be, however, some of your 
will the criti 

book lence that the book 
fatally at fault, and 1 feel impelled to call 
attention to the fact that the criticisms are not 
Lk 


who mistake some of 


the for evi 


levelled at essentials, not know the author 





or his feelings in the matter ; but Lam sutlicient 
ly indebted to his work to feel bound to honor 
such a draft upon my time 

I have seen no criticisms on the book further 
than allegations that its author has falsitied the 
history of Rhode Island; that he bas copied 
Macaulay's stvle ; that he has stolen f1 Me 
caulay and Rives; and that be has been guilty 
of offences against English grammar Phe st 
is a special case. Rhode Island is certainly a 
State to be beld in honor. It has tl i 
lured by the smallness of its territ Vand] 
lation into any copying of its neighbors, but 
lives a life—a most honorable and useful life 
ofitsown, In the many-sided development of 
American State life, its place is as high as that 
of its largest associate. But no student of Ame 
rican history can be ignorant that this v 
difference to the opinions of others, which makes 
Rhode Island of the greatest use now, made it a 
positive source of danger during the period 
covered by McMaster’s tirst volume. Was x 


ton’s opinion (in his * Writings,’ x. 50) is so bars} 


that I do not care to cite it here ; but all 
temporary correspondence « esit. McMaster’s 
effort seems to be to bring t plainly the 
temporary feeling, and the result is maturally 


more unpleasant to a Rhode Islander than w 








who are on the outside, can properly appreciate 
One good Rhode Island autbomty goes so far as 
to say that, ‘‘so far as this State is concerned 
this * History’ is indeed valueless, for only an 
expert would be at to detect t fals 

the true.” 

So serious a criticism seems tobe in need of s 
citications, and of these t ar " that M 
Master mentions the proposed forcing act of 17 
as if it had been a finality : and that be turns a 
proposes bisen ( " 

A positive enactment. I cannot see how tbe fimt 
charge can stand. He wh psults the page of 
Me Master ip. 34 : ‘ find the fact 
that it was only a 3 : law ref it 

directly and indirectly : its whel g defeat 
by the town meetings is ascribed to the ** honest 
and fair-minded men f the State: and I fail to 
see how any reader can be in doubt. As to the 
second specification, it is enough to say that 


those who succeed where he 





‘ Mo Maste \ t te xt ‘ 
that the Cincinnati wer sfranebised, he ‘ 
the note his autl tv in f f wt any 
reader ay see that tl lisfra . nt wa 
niv per } sexi ow tlre “ t kK } ‘ 
Here, also, there ts 1 ul ! anv! ih 
tl reader's part, a that is the i t 
That McMaster has t } g of st 
\ ime, and in tl i parts of 
f lowed Macaulay si\ 1 i 
ns siv or ul -. 3 ved f 
his metbods of se ring the re satt 
evident It is doubtf whether any etent 
tl or readel fail it t ‘ “ 
t to its true reason, t le t " wow 
to publish as plainly as possible, w t t 
tate ent his intent nto f w M i iv s 
etl 1 If McMaster had ever writ il k 
before f he bad t bis sea legs so to sper 
he would have | vn that he was at " 
il to rely al ely hin f His work, a 
wonderful success for a first book, 1 ' 
theless show s etl . & hes “ 
wl hanew wt re his Ww x ry iw i 
v be thankful that ¢! sita 
took s ratefula \ \ " 
in plain tha i 
t Maca i 
tl k, f t first v t MoM ‘ 
fool « h ' \ 
Macaulay ‘ ‘ h . 
it rather the ot 
stated 
It has see i ft he A i t 
as to the Macaulay. Me Mast \ wa ‘ 
thy. Sof the s urity tt 
t was noticed ! beg ‘ . 
three readers w l spook t t 
very revi ‘ nt i ‘ 
t = t is Vv \ { \ 
wit raw y A para teotw \l 1 
Me Masts sas M C.D. Wa 
if “ is i \\ \ I 
! i Viva 
nari Ve ms t ow t | world 
“ Ma " } }™ ( . s 
Mr. W i -} i t 
x \ s Ties But the ri s 
s t have f % < re oe s i 
i i st t kK was itter f thankful 
ess that tl } tot : was s pute 
l the tter pass t of the bands of ¢1 
s the hands of those who took a more 
st iv siness view of it Many of them were 
equally delighted and s sed at the very 
that there was an historian named Macaulay, 
and that McMaster had imitat his metl ! 
il tas e oxts his sty hastened 
t i { . irhais it > markabie 
i st t f a hie! For a time the contest 
raged with ali tl haract t und and fury 
f the proverbial tempest i teapot Phere 
were sims and inter aims mid each 
| ted with prid to bis vn journals 1 


1 
1, and ex jn ed a irge increase of 


t suboscrip 

t s thereby Before the battle died away. an 
attack upon the book appeared in the New York 
Ido not propose to refute that attack in par 
ticulars. Its tone and temper are enough, to the 


literary Men among its readers, to stamp It as a 


worthless criticism, and there is already a feel 


ing of keen regret among the readers «f the 
newspaper that it ever was inserted. I desire 


only to call attention to the fact that the trans 
McMaster of 
and one extract from Rives is the only basis of 
the attack; 
English grammar, so far as they are not the slips 
of the printer, exist only in the reviewer's im 


fer bv two sentences in Macaulay 


and that the alleged offences against 


agination. 
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So far as the three “appropriations ” are con 
cerned, any one familiar with the common diffi- 
culties of authorship will dismiss them as petty 
and vexatious specifications. In so vast a body 
of notes as is needed for a work of this extent, it 
is a sheer impossibility to guard against an occa 
sional mistake of an extract for one’s own note. 
Twenty instances would be evidence of an au- 
thor’s dishonesty ; three are only evidence of a 
reviewer's malice. 

I write to you mainly for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to recall criticism to its proper field. 
It seems to me that McMaster’s first volume 
is, for the period that it covers, by long odds the 
best history in existence ; that it transfers the 
reader directly into the scenes which it is de 
scribing, and gives him as good an idea of them 
could obtained by living among 


as he have 


| ducted” Apaches. 


them ; and that it is, in the best sense of the 


phrase, a complete success. If this is correct— 
and I have seen no evidence whatever arrayed 
to dispute it—I for one would not choose for my- 
self the ungracious task of searching with eager 
ness for microscopic defects, or the petty triumph 
of showing that the statue is a line too long here 
or a thought too broad there. If any man would 
choose such a field of exertion, let him at least 
confine himself to it. Let him not assume his 
researches as a standpoint from which to pro- 
nounce upon the general merits of the work : ne 
sutor ultra crepidam, J. 


NORWALK, CONN., August 13, 1883, 


GENERAL CROOK AND THE APACHES. 


To THE Ep1ItoR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The value of General Crook’s campaign 
among the Apaches in Mexico seems to me to 
have A great personal 
triumph over natural obstacles has been so ex 
aggerated in importance that it appears as a 
public benefit. Why the capture of the Apaches 
General Crook brought in was not of the value 
which has been given it, may be shown briefly. 

In the first place, according to General Crook’s 
statement, the Apaches, when he came up with 
them, were anxious to be on the San Carlos re 
-of course without loss or discomfort 
to themselves, if possible. The reason why they 
were anxious to come in, General Crook thinks 
(if he has been correctly reported), was because 
they realized that they were no longer able to 
make a successful stand against the whites. 
How the Indians arrived at this conclusion, or 
what past experience they had had on which to 
not told. It is the fact that for 
several years past the Apaches on our south 


been overestimated. 


servation 


base it, we are 


western border have received no punishment 
from United States soldiers that would deter 
them from crime or lead them to ask for peace. 
Whence, then, came the anxiety to be on the re 
servation? It may be accounted for by remem 
bering that during the months of April, May, 
and June Southern Arizona and New Mexico 
and Northern Mexico are in a condition least 
favorable of all times during the year to the suc 
cess of marauding parties. The grass is poor, 
the streams and springs low or out of sight alto 
Naturally 
the Apaches would at that time prefer reserva 
tion life. How to get back there safely after the 
of 


gether, and the game not desirable. 


recent commission sO many crimes, may 
easily have caused anxiety. Fortunately for 
them, General Crook stepped in, and the 
Apaches became ‘personally conducted.” We 


actually witnessed without protest the transfer 
of a band of murderers from a place of discom- 
fort and danger to a city of refuge where they 
are hospitably entertained and fed at the ex- 
pense—in very small] part, it is true—of the 
friends and relatives of those murdered! Aud 


The Nation. 


this, too, not only without adequate punishment 
to the Indians, but with excuses for the lack of 
it, founded on a policy which will not bear a 
moment’s careful examination. In fact, almost 
the same arguments advanced by General Crook 
to justify his course would liberate ha)f the mur 
derers that are sentenced. 

The sole promise of good that has so far come 
out of General Crook’s campaign has come in 
spite of him and because of the firm stand taken 
by Secretary Teller. I refer to the fact that the 
military has charge of these ‘‘ personally-con 
And it is even a question 
whether that will be of benefit. If the military 
in charge shows a spirit the opposite of that 
which has controlled its movements on the fron 
tier for the past three years, the Apaches con 
ducted by General Crook to San Carlos may be 
kept from war; otherwise not. 

I may be alone in this, but I confess to a feel 
ing of shame for our frontier soldiers that when 
the Apaches broke out last March, killing men 


| and women who had the right to believe they 


were in a peaceful country, General Crook was 
not able to strike the quick, hard blows these In 


| dians deserved, and still deserve.—Respectfully, 


F. E. R. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL TYPES. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Srr: I have just been showing your highly 
instructive article on the two new social types, 
the Bouncer and the Whooper-Up, to an English 
literary friend who takes great interest in the 
development of society ; and he assures me that 
the Bouncer is not altogether a novelty hitherto 
unknown to science, but at best only a variant 
of a type recognized in Great Britain and her 
colonial dependencies as the Chucker-Out, 

In the course of our conversation, it was also 
suggested that the Whooper-Up is perhaps only 
a coarse and vulgar variation of the familiar 
Professional Diner-Out, whose habits have been 
investigated and described by Mr. Thackeray 
and other scientific observers of social develop- 
ment. Should this prove to be the case, my 


| English friend sees in the evolution of the Ame- 


rican female Whooper-Up from the British male 

Diner-Out additional evidence of the higher 

civilization of the United States. J.B. M. 
ATHEN ZUM CLUB, LONDON, July 25, 1883, 


Notes. 


AFTER October 1 the price of the ‘American 
Catalogue,’ of which but seventy-eight complete 
sets remain on hand, will be raised to $40 by the 
publishers, A. C. Armstrong & Son. The value 
of this work will not diminish with time. Mr. F. 
Leypoldt now intends to supplement it with a 
single volume, bringing the list down to 1883 
(the ‘American catalogue’ stops with July 1, 
1876), and asks that subscriptions may be speedily 
sent him at 31 Park Row, the cost of the new 
volume depending upon the prospect of support 
thus afforded. It is to be hoped that the responses 
will be numerous as well as prompt, and that 
the editor’s losses on the original publication will 
be made good by the new, and by the placing of 
the unsold remainder above mentioned. 

Mr. Edward H. Stiles, Ottumwa, Iowa, pur- 
poses writing a brief history of the bench and 
bar of Iowa, and desires assistance in collecting 
materials for it. 

‘English Cathedrals: their Architecture, Sym- 
bolism, and History,’ is the title of a compila- 
tion by Miss E. W. Boyd, of Albany, to be pub- 
lished, with illustrations, by Thomas Whit 
taker 

G, P, Putnam’s Sons’ “early autumn” list of 





tember a 
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announcements embraces the long - expected 
‘Woman Question in Europe,’ a series of essays 
by representative European women; ‘ Work for 
Women, practical hints by George J. Manson; 
‘The American Girl’s Home Book of Work and 
Play,’ by Helen Campbell; ‘Plutarch for Boys 
and Girls,’ selected and edited by Prof. 
John S. White; the ‘Essays of Elia,’ 
printed from wholly new plates and illustrated 
with etchings by American artists: a ‘ History 
of the Northern Pacific Railway,’ by E. V. Smal- 
ley; an important ‘ History of the Discovery of 
America to the Year 1525,’ by Arthur James 
Weise, who has given eight years to his re- 
‘The Hand-book Dictionary,’ English, 
French, and German, in parallel columns, by 
George F. Chambers; * Lectures on Painting.’ by 
Edward Armitage; and ‘ The Wonders of Plant 
Life,’ by Mrs. S. B. Herrick. The same firm 
(who, by the way, have become the regular pub- 
lishers of the Journal of the Military Service 
Institute of the United States), will bring out new 
and enlarged editions of Roosevelt’s ‘ History of 
the Naval War of 1812’; the late Dr. Chad- 
bourne’s ‘ Instinct in Animals and Men’; Thwing’s 
‘ American Colleges’; and Shepard’s ‘Pen Pic 
tures of Modern Authors.’ 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish early in Sep- 
volume by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, with the title, ‘Sermons Preached in 
English Churches,’ 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, announce the fol- 
lowing works: ‘ The Expansion of England,’ by 
Prof. J. R. Seeley; ‘ Autobiography and Let 
ters of Orville Dewey, D.D.,’ edited by his 
daughter; and *S’wanee River Stories,’ by the 
late Sherwood Bonner, illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston, will publish ‘Twelve 
Months in an English Prison,’ by Mrs. Susie 
Fletcher, a spiritualist writes 
from experience. 

According to the Academy, the Clarendon 
Press has already in type more pages of the Phi- 
lological Society’s English Dictionary than are 
required for Part 1, which will be published 
next month. It appears that the enterprise still 
needs all the pecuniary support which private 
liberality can bestow upon it. Any millionaire 
seeking a novel form of public beneficence 
should have his attention directed this way. 

Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, bas just been published by J. R. Osgood & 
Co., in a style uniform with the ‘ English Clas- 
sics” and the Harpers’ Shakspere which Mr. 
Rolfe has likewise edited. Typographically, it is 
a very pretty volume, and Mr. Rolfe givesample 
proof of the superiority of his text to the more 
or less corrupted ones which are rep1 oduced with- 
out critical scrutiny. In this part of his task, he 
says, he encountered unexpected difficulties, His 
notes, in which the various readings are pre- 
served, have been prepared with excellent judg- 
ment to meet the requirements of students and 
teachers, and are placed together at the end of 
the book. For pictorial illustrations there was 
at hand the series made for the publisher’s luxu- 
rious holiday edition last year, and of these Mr. 
Rolfe has wisely rejected nearly all the figure 
pieces, preferring the scenic. Thanks to all this 
painstaking, the present edition merits a wide 
popularity. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. begin a series of ‘‘ Classics 
for Children ” with ‘ Robin§So0n Crusoe’ (the first 
part), condensed by W. H. Lambert, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Malden, Mass. We do not quite 
understand the editor when he says that ‘ the 
long and involved sentences which characterize 
the writers of the age of Defoe have been cast 
into a simpler form, while the diction of the 
author been carefully preserved.” 


searches ; 


new 


medium, who 


has One 


would have thought these characteristic in- 
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volved sentences inseparable from the diction. 
But Mr. Lambert has gone further, and changed 
such marks of the period and the style as the 
following phrases exhibit: ‘* As far as house edu 
tion and a country free-school generally goes” 
“being going by sea to London”; ‘‘no sooner... 
etc. He does 
worse in making Defoe an authority for such a 


but”; ‘most inexpressible sick,’ 


usage as ‘‘to seriously reflect,” when the original 
reads, ** seriously to reflect.” by 
for 


on, more 


He began, too, 
simplifying the style, substituting ‘* hurry ~ 
“ precipitate,” but, as he 
wisely left the hard or obsolete word, and ex- 
plained it in a footnote. On p. 35 the young 
reader is advised to follow on the map the ship’s 
course before the shipwreck : 


etc. ; went 


but, curiously, no 
allusion is made to the common identification in 
children’s minds of Juan with the 
island opposite the mouth of the Orinoco. Ex 


cept, however, for an occasional unnecessary loss 


Fernandez 


of coloring, Mr. Lambert’s task has, on the 
whole, been well done, and the little book is 


very attractively printed. 


The same publishers have brought out a 
second edition of Dr. Dippold’s faithful and 
otherwise meritorious translation of Emanuel 


Geibel’s ‘ Tragedy of Brunhild,’ first issued four 
years ago. 

Three editions of a work so orderly and sci 
entific Dr. George E. Walton's ‘ Mineral 
Springs of the United States and Canada, with 
analyses and notes on the prominent spas of 
Europe, and a list of seaside resorts’ (D. Apple 
ton & Co.) establish its standard qualities. It is 
ten years since the first edition appeared, and 


as 


the appendix describing new springs now en 
larges the work by one-third. The chapter on 
sea side resorts, however, so far as it is a direc 
tory, is decidedly out of date, and calls for a 
fresh tour of inspection on the part of the au 
thor, whose home is in Cincinnati. 

With the fourteenth Jivrraison 
«Costume Historique’ (New York: J. W. Bou 
ton) is given the text belonging to the thir- 
teenth, and this disjointed arrangement will be 
maintained in the case of the next instalment of 
plates and letter-press. The present series ranges 
from Egypt through India to the land of the 
Eskimo, and through the countries of 
Europe and tribes of Africa. Furniture, jewelry, 
and domestic interiors receive the usual atten- 
tion. 
contribution for English costumes and family 


of Racinet’s 


divers 


Hogarth is among the sources laid under 
morals. in this 
work national and racial characteristics are pre 
served chiefly in the dress and accessories; 
dom in the features of the men and women de- 
lineated. 

With the marine mammals 
Parts 85-89, the third volume of the new edition 
of ‘Brehm’s Thierleben’ (Leipzig: Bibliograph 
ischer Institut; New York: Westermann & Co 
The colored plates, on the other hand, while 
showing the whale and dogtish, happen to be 
oecupied chiefly with the more familiar animals 


Unavoidably, it would seem, 


sel 


is concluded, in 


of the menagerie—the camel, deer, elephant, 
yak, ete., capitally delineated in their natural 
surroundings. The woodcuts are, as usual, nu 
merous and of good quality. 

Recent issues of the Bulletin de rrespondan ¢ 
Hellénique (Paris: E. Thorin) have shown in 
heliogravure the remarkable terracotta figurines 
of Myrina. The July number pictures some in 
teresting examples of 
handles from the same source, which are artis 
tically novel and pleasing. Aneven greater in- 
Attic bas relief, 
ing an apobates remounting his chariot while i1 


bronze mortuary vase 


terest attaches to an represent 
motion, of which the original is very probably 
to be sought in a fragment of the Parthe 
frieze, closely resembling it in treatment, 

Seme ‘“ References for the History of the Set 
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tlement of Western New York,” as complicated 
by the claims of Massachusetts upon that terri 
tory, are given in the July number of the Li 
brary of Cornell University. 

The programme of ** Old South Lectures for 
Young People,” begun last week in Boston, is be- 
fore us. The course consists of eight, by nume 
rous well-known scholars and writers, 
whom, like Messrs. E. E. Hale and G. M 
and Mrs. A. M. Diaz, bave Already learned how 
to approach the youthful mind, and others, like 
Messrs. John Fiske, G. Stanley Hall, and J. K 
Hosmer, will bave no difficulty 
to it. Mr..Edwin D. Mead began 
with ‘*Governor Bradford and Governor Win 
throp,” 
** Concord,” 


some of 
Towle, 


in adapting 


themselves 


and other topics will be “ Plymouth,” 
**The Town Meeting,” ** Franklin,” 
‘*How to Study American History,” ‘The 
Year 1777,” and “ History in the Boston Streets.” 
Connected with this the printing of 
“Old South Leaflets,” as, with reference to the 
opering lecture, Cotton Mather’s Life of Brad- 
ford, from the * Magnalia.’ 
We spoke lately of Prof. G. F. Wright's deter 

mination of the southern limits of 


scheme is 


the northern 
ice-sheet in Ohio, This line has been connected 
that 
similar exploration in Pennsylvania, executed 
by Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, partly with the as 
of Professor Wright The 
made public at Montreal a year ago, and is now 


of the 


with long since traced in New Jersey by 


sistance result was 


accessible in the Proceedings American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as well as in the current issue of Sctence 
As shown on the accompanying map, the course 
of this terminal moraine from a point on the 


Delaware a few miles north of Easton is 
directly northwest till the New York border is 
reached and passed, shortly after which it reén 


almost 


ters Pennsylvania with a southwesterly trend, 
State to enter Obio at the same 
latitude at which it entered from 


and leaves the 
New Jersey 
The resultant figure is a great right-angle. In 
Potter County, the divide for the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the the 
reaches its greatest height in this 
2.580 feet. 


On September 26 will be held in this 


Laurentian Basin, moraine 


‘ountry, or 


city a 
convention of American ornithologists, for the 
purpose of founding an American Ornithologists 
Union upon a basis similar to that of the Britist 
Ornithologists’ Union 


intercourse 


Its objects are social and 
members 1 


scientific among its 
the promotion of their favorite study, but also 
especially and immediately the revision of the 
current lists of North American birds, in ord 
to secure a uniform classification and nomencla 
ture which shall have the authority of the Union 

Th 
fo Founders 
A. Allen, Elliott 


Its meetings will be yearly at least. ose who 
attend the tirst one will be 
The call is signed by Messrs. J 
Coues, and William Brewster. 


—"*R. 


ipso fae 
i 


H. D.” writes us from Munich 





“In the Nafion of July 12 the reviewer of 
Mr. Henry Ruggles’s ‘Germany Seen Without 
Spectacles’ says that Mr. Ruggles’s statement 


that in Germany * beer takes the place 

in the morning ‘is untrue. Speaking generally. 
the reviewer is right: but in boldly asserting that 
‘no German ever misses bis morning cup of cof 


f coffee 
} 
I 
1 


fee be is much mistaken. With regard to othe 
cities lam unable to speak with certainty, but 


in Munich numbers of people drink beer in the 
morning, and pot coffee. The German in whose 
family I live did so formerly himself. The habit 
is mostly confined to the poorer classes, such as 
carpenters, masons, but I know of one 
family of considerable means who never drink 


te 
eu... 


‘offee: males and females drink only beer in the 
morning.” 
All Americans who have visited Greec: 


and the number is becoming a large one—regard 
le =( if the 
pole No extended 


with interest every faithful 


life of the m 
attempt at such description has been made, so 


ription 
Miern Greek jx 


far as we remember, since Felton’s ‘ Ancient and 
Modern Greece,’ now a quarter of a century old 
and there is undoubtedly room for a new veut 

in this field. Mr. Denton J. Snider, the autt 
of ‘A Walk in Hellas’ (Boston: Osyood sa 
teacher, we believe f literature and history 
the St. Louis High School After acg ing ¢t 
modern Greek lauguage, heset out, in the w ‘ 
of 1870, fo. a tour of several months in the mor 
interesting parts of Gree es} ally Attion 


Bootia, and Phocis. Unlike most 
accomplished this tour, from beginning to end 
Thus he 
contact with the Gireek 1 
their he 
he does full 

Mr. Snider is 


rature and history 


alone and on foot. 
cl 


whose best traits 


very se 
mpita 
siveness justice and no more tha 
justice familiar w 
und has a genuine ent! ins 
for everything Hellen He is also an exe 
observer, has an eye f 
picture, and must have been most 
in the 
there 


which 


ise of his uote book lr ‘ 


are deseri 
are alin 
ter than anything else of 
member reading 
mitted us to quote in ntirmation of ¢ 
ment. The book, a bul 
is divided int 
Talks,” prepared, we imagine, for the a 
pupils, whe must h 
and profit 
form of philosophical monologues, are far 
appropriate tf 1 
than they are to the book with its pre 
Though usually interesting in themsels 
al 


ginal, d even pox thev are swollen t 


proportionate let 


charming bits of description wt ne Ww 


turn te at once The value 
would 1 been doubled | 
to balf the 


with an index and a map 


Ave 


prese nts 


that this has not been done and that the pr 


reading has not heen more careful, beca 





would have « 


mpanied his endowment 
n that the phenomena of spit 
t 


tualism st 


nvestigated scientitically, and 
a few weeks since the composition of the 
! ced 
gramme—how this men 
! this 


Was annou together with its. pu 

ber expected t show ip) 
side, and that membe1 
agine the 
had left his money 
Psve hi al Rese irch 
the head f which 
author of the 


} 


testator griey 
and wishing he 


Society for 


nh spirit 
to the 
significant 
stands Prof. Henry Sit 
* Methods of Ethics,’ 
but the close 
membership of Lt 
kn 
support thre 
the 


ofticers 


association, at 





aranda half « 


i] 
f last vear it had attained a 


at 


. and, as its aims and proceed 


become wn, will doubtless tind a very 


Ines 


much larger ugh associate mem 





language 
Among are Prof. W. F 

the of Science, 
Balfour Stewart, Owen's College, Mancheste1 

John R. Hollond, M.P., Messrs. Roden 
Noel, Hensleigh Wedgwood, Edmund Gurney, 
Frederic W. H. Myers, ete. 
members are found the names of Oscar Brown 
ing, Wm. Crookes, Titus Salt, Rev. F. 
Trench, Percy Wyndham, Rev. H. R. Haweis 
Stanley Lane-Poole, G. J. Romanes, Alfred RB. 
Wallace, and many other notabilities of all pro 


bers wherever English Is spoken. 
tarrett, of 


Dublin Prof. 


its 


Royal College 
and 
while in the list of 


Chenevix 


nurober of 
The 


fessions, together with a 


goodly 
ladies, including Miss Rhoda Broughton. 
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committees 


Society's indicate by their very 


They are six 
follows * on 


titles the work it is engaged in 


in number, of which four are as 


Thought-transference ; on Mesmerism ; on Phy 
ical Phenomena ; on Haunted Houses. Another 
is on certain alleged magnetic properties and 


luminous appearances of special organizations, 
and is called the Reichenbach The 
Literary Committee, finally, deals with dreams, 


Committee. 


premonition, second-sight, apparitions, etc., ete. 
this last committee's report (the work 
Myers) fills the 


It is 
of Messrs. Gurney 
in Part 2 of the Society's Proceed 


and which 


greatest space 
ings (Triibner & Co.), and possesses most inte 
rest. There is no circle, however cultivated or 


free from vulgar superstition, that could not 
add some experience of a kindred nature to the 
thirty four tales 
and generally with the names of the relators. 
They the late Robert Dale Owen 
massed together ir his ‘ Footfalls on the 
Another World,’ and are, in a majority 
the 
very recent, 


here given with circumstance, 
are such as 
Boun 
dary of 
our con 
temporaries, There is 
no endeavor to refer them to spiritualism, and 


of cases, connected with lives of 


many being 


they are treated throughout as if ordinary ope 
mysterious) of mind upon 
mind. Quite the most remarkable, though it 
may be taken as a type, is that of the apprentice 
of an exacting employer, deceived by the clock 
into thinking he had overstayed his lunch hour, 
and shocked by the discovery that (if 
we may credit the narrative) his employers saw 
his image return and hang up its bat, and then 


rations (however 


being so 


cover itself again and leave the store while the 
apprentice was all the time sitting at the lunch 
table round the corner, and gradually woke to 
the consciousness that he had misread the time 
fifteen 
an enormous amount of this material, and pur- 
bringing book. “Tbe point in the 
evidence,” they say, “ that impresses us is not its 


minutes. The committee have gathered 


out a 


pose 


w terrific quality, but ‘ts overwhelm 
to any 


exciting 
ing quantity 
of further doubting the reality of 
“Taking 


all these people {the several classes of witnesses] 


overwhelming, we mean, 
possibility 
this class of phenomena.” And again: 
into consideration, they often seem to us like a 
multitude of persons standing side by side in the 
dark, who would be astonished, if the sun rose, 
to see their own overwhelming numbers.” The 
this volume will commend them 
selves as sane, cautious, and moderate. There 
stories of haunted houses, 


discussions in 


are some excellent 


and some curious experiments in thought read-, 


ing or clairvoyance. 


The Society for Photographing Relies of Old 
London has, in its ninth year’s issue, once more 
gone south of the Thames, and gives three views 
of Lambeth Palace—the Great Gateway (Mor 
ton’s Tower), the Great Hall (Juxon’s Hall, now 
the Library, freely open to the public), and the 
Lollards’ Tower properly, the Water 
Tower). This fine and imposing example of 
early Tudor brick building, whicb another five 
hundred years may pass over without substan 
tially changing it, furnishes the noblest as well 
as the least perishable of the antiquities pictured 
in the present series. Three other views, how- 
ever, will also gratify an eye which delights in 
architectural The old house in 
Great Ormond Street, already hemmed in and 
overtopped by public buildings, and since (1882) 
demolished, is an ideal home of solid 
wealth and respectability, yet a Queen Anne 


(more 


refinements. 


almost 


structure which would be unrecognized and 
unappreciated by the votaries of the so- 
called style in this time and _ country. 
The graceful Corintbian portico was ac- 


quired by the South Kensington WMuseum. 


Less princely and mucb inferior in design, but 
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still interesting and effective, is the double house 
on Queen Square, Bloomsbury, which bas been 
erroneously attributed to Sir Christopher Wren 
Here the two doorways, combined in one motive, 
are the chief feature. Of exceptional beauty on 
account of its proportions is the doorway adjoin- 
ing “ the oldest shop in London” (1690), on Mac 
clesfield Street, Soho. The shop itself is a pro- 
jection consisting of members, 
skilfully adapted to modern uses, 
the 
area and stairway railings delicate examples of 
a species of wrought-iron work which has be 
Relics of old inns are 
last, near 


Tonic 
In this, as in 


graceful 


two preceding photographs, one sees in 


come a lust art with us. 

shown in Nos. 76, 
Lambeth Palace, having most character. No 80, 
a modern shop at 37, Cheapside, comme: orates 
the site of the “ Nag’s Head” tavern, ‘* famous 
in the controversies on the validity of Anglican 
orders, as being the supposed scene of the con- 
secration of Archbisbop Parker.” Another 
Cheapside building shown in No. 81, ‘* The Old 
Mansion House,” doubtful autbority for 
being considered the work of Wren (1668-9), and 
will hardly be claimed for him by his admirers. 
Very picturesque, finally, and curious, and of a 


views 77, 75, the 


has 


rapidly vanishing class, is ‘‘ The Golden Axe,” 
St. Mary Axe, a three-story, overhanging, stuc- 
coed, gabled house, on astreet corner. The usual 
sheet of explanatory letter-press accompanies 
this issue, which fully maintains the interest of 
its predecessors, while enhancing their value by 
steady accumulation. The Society accepts sub- 
scriptions for single sets of these artistic auto 
types. The honorary secretary is Mr. Alfred 
Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. 


—The best biography of Manzoni which has 
appeared since his death is undoubtedly the re- 
cent work of Cantii, bearing the modest title of 
‘ Reminiscences’ (Milan: Fratelli Treves). The 
long and close intimacy of the writer with the 
subject of his memoir enables him to give a mass 
of interesting personal details, whicb, for the 
first time, make the readers of the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi’ feel acquainted with its admired author. 
Manzoni’s family, his education, first visit to 
Paris, marriage and conversion, literary ac 
tivity, domestic and social life, and political 
views are discussed and illustrated with an un- 
expected wealth of material. Inedited corre- 
spondence and, above all, Cantii’s personal remi- 
niscences add peculiar value tothe book. A few 
debatable points in Manzoni’s bistory are not 
cleared up. He never spoke himself of his con 
version to Catholicism, and his alleged visit to 
the church of St.-Roch in Paris is pronounced 
alegend. The genesisis given of another legend 
—to wit, that his confessor, Tosi, shut him up in 
his room until he completed his work, ‘ La 
Morale Cattolica.’ It seems that Manzoni was 
overrun with curious visitors, and attributed to 
this bis inability to complete certain work. 
Tosi told the servants to say that Manzoni was 
out, or was not receiving company ; hence the 
story of his confinement. Manzoni was of me- 
dium height, somewhat stooping in his old age ; 
bis head was not large ; his forehead retreated ; 
his eyes were small, bright, and sparkling with 
intelligence ; his mouth large, with thin lips. 
Although he had a slight impediment in his 
speech, he was a brilliant talker and full of sly 
humor. His great memory furnished him with 
many apt quotations, which he sometimes used 
with comical effect, as when, the argand lamp 
having gone out, he cited the line from Tasso 
(‘Ger. lib.,’ xix. 26) : 

* Moriva Argante, e tal moria qual visse.” 
It is known that for a long time Manzoni resisted 
his friends’ entreaties to be painted or photo- 
Canth gives a portrait from an aqua 


graphed. 
relle of 1829 and from a daguerreotype taken in 
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1854, and also portraits of his mother and first 
wife. Among the curious documents printed by 
Cantii is a denunciation of the ‘ Promessi Sposi’ 
presented to the Austrian Government. It is 
known that critics, Settembrini at 
their head, saw in the ‘ Promessi Sposi’ an un 
patriotic work, while the author of the denuncia 
tion regarded it as dangerous to the existing 


well some 


government, 


-The results of the observations of the last 
two total eclipses of the sun are of high impor- 
tance in solar physics. Dr. Arthur Schuster has 
tately reported to the Royal Astronomical So 
ciety a detailed account of the observations ob- 
tained in Egypt during the eclipse of May 17, 
1882. Three photograpbic instruments were at 
work during the progress of tbe eclipse: one 
took photographs of the corona, a second was a 
photographic camera with a prism placed in 
front, and the third was a complete spectroscope. 
The direct photographs of the corona indicate its 
variations from eclipse to eclipse; for if the 
pbotograpbs taken during eclipses in the past 
twenty years be compared with each other, it 
may be seen that the corona varies in a regular 
way with the state of the sun’s surface, although 
there are irregular minor changes. At the sun 
spot minimum the corona is much more regular 
than atthe maximum. At the minimum there 
is a large equatorial extension, and about the 
solar poles a series of curved rays. At the maxi- 
mum there is practically no regularity at all : 
the long streamers go outward sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another ; and during 
this eclipse—which was near the sun-spot maxi 
mum—there was absolutely no symmetry in the 
appearance of the corona. The transparency of 
its streamers is most striking. One 
can sometimes be traced through another, show- 


streamer 


ing that the matter, whatever it is, must be very 
thin. The photographs taken with the second 
instrument show one prominence with a great 
number of lines in the ultra-violet. The fact 
was brought out in this eclipse that the brightest 
lines in the prominences are due, not to hydro- 
gen, but to calcium. In considering the results 
obtained with the complete spectroscope, it is a 
striking fact that some of the lines cross the 
moon’s disc, and especially the two calcium lines 
H and K—thus proving that these lines were so 
strong in the prominences that the light was 
seattered in the earth’s atmosphere, and reflected 
right in front of the moon. The coronal photo- 
graphs bear out the distinction between the 
inner and the outer corona, the former being 
much stronger in light. 
trum of the corona is stronger on the side where 


The continuous spec- 
the prominences are weaker. No known sub- 
stances have been traced in the solar corona. 
The greater number of the prominence-lines in 
the ultra-violet are also unknown, but they seem 
to be present in Doctor Huggins’s photograph of 
the spectrum of a Aquile. 


—These results were all obtained by the Eng- 
lish party, no American expedition having been 
sent out to observe thiseclipse. An English and 
an American party were sent out to observe the 
total eclipse of May 6, 1885, from the Caroline 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 
favored with a clear sky during more than tive 
minutes of the total phase, and met with entire 
success—observing the solar corona extending 
over a distance of two diameters from the sun ; 
searching for intra-Mercurial planets, but finding 
none ; obtaining good photographs of the corona 
and the coronal spectrum, the former probably 
surpassing in beauty and detail everything 
which bas heretofore been secured ; and pboto- 
graphing. for the first time in the history of 
eclipse - observation, the momentary flash of 
bright lines seen just before the beginning and 


They were 
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immediately after the end of totality. The Eng- 
lish observers find that the lines obtained in the 
spectrum of the corona by their various methods 
are chiefly those of hydrogen. The American 
observers arrived in San Francisco, June 11, on 
their return journey, and reported the successful 
execution of their plans in every detail for the 
observation of the eclipse. Professor Holden 
swept for intra-Mercurial planets, but discovered 
Spe ctre scopic observations were made by 
Rockwell, and Mr, Upton 
Dr. Hastings had de- 
vised a spectroscope by which the spectra of two 


none. 
Dr Hastings, Mr. 
with interesting results. 


opposite sides of the suu were brought into juxta 
position, and could be examined simultaneously. 
He interprets the results secured with this in- 
strument that the outer 
corona is mainly due to diffraction. The bright 
hydrogen and magnesium lines were seen by 
The duration of totality was 
minutes and twenty-five The 
was bright, and characterized by five 


as conclusive proof 


several observers. 
tive seconds. 
corona 
well-defined streamers, carefulsketches of which 
were made by M. Trouvelot and Doctor Dixon. 
The meteorological observations showed a slight 
but well-defined rise in barometric pressure, a 
rise in humidity, and a fall in temperature. The 
temperature reached the values given at night, 
while the radiation-thermometers indicated that 
the receipt of heat by the earth was almost 
wholly checked. The next total eclipse of the 
sun occurs on September 8, 1885, and the dura- 
tion of totality is about a minute and a balf, 
visible only in New Zealand. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet's 
Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Boston : 
1883. Pp. Vili. -556, 

WeE have bad occasion more than once of late to 
take note of recent Byronica as evidences of a 
Mr. 


contident, be 


reviving interest in the study of the poet. 
Jeaffreson’s will, 
welcome to every ope who wishes to grapple 
seriously with one of the most puzzling problems 


book we are 


in literary psychology. Weall know who Byron 
was ; but what was he! A monster, or a were 
scapegrace, or a scapegoat Are 
with Mrs. Stowe, or with Moore, or with Macau- 
lay? The student of 
literature cannot evade the question ; it is ubi 
Necessarily welcome, therefore, will 


we to side 


our bineteenth-century 
quitous. 
be any sincere, well-directed effort toward an- 
swering it or supplying the materials for an 
The present work, as its title suggests, 
is such an effort. It does not profess to bea 
new biography of the poet, much less a critique 
It is evidently not intended to 


indeed, it gives 


answer. 


of his writings. 
supersede either Moore or Elze ; 
scarcely enough of the known and unucontro 
verted facts of the poet’s life for a reader unfa- 
miliar with other works. But what it under- 
takes it does thoroughly: it reveais to us the 
man Byron as he has never before been drawn 
with and ink, his character—both in its 
formation and in its final 
good qualities, his foibles, and his vices. 


pen 
development —bis 
The 
portrait is not an agreeable one to contemplate, 
but that is not the author's fault. He has treat- 
ed his subject with what seems to us the strictest 
justice. Avoiding equally the fulsome adulation 
of Moore, the absurd defamation of Mrs. Stow 
and the almost as absurd declamation of Macau 
lay, he gives us facts—hard, unpalatable facts 
and in general leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 


Such a work must, of course, be largely nega 
tive in its procedure. One cannot get at the 


a literary mtroversy without firs 


overturning false 


facts of 


views and theories i 
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the usual views bave the 
most ordinary points, may be learned from the 


fol 


false been, even on 


Wing passage in the introductory chapter 


** Who has not been invited to ponder on the 
habitual melancholy of the man who, in his 
brigbter time, brimmed over with trolic, and 
even in the saaness of bis closing vears made t) 
world ring with laughter and delighted in pr 
tical jokes? Who has not beard of his gloomy 
brow, black locks, fark eves, and « ub foot 
And yet his face was not more remarkable for 
the beauty of its features than for the bri 1 


of its smiles: bis hair, light chestnut 


hood, never darkened to the deepest 
auburn ; his eves were gray-blue; aud 
a club-foot.” 
In the limited space at our disposal we can d 
little more than indicate the most prot t 


steps in Mr. Jeatfreson’s invest 
bubble that he pri hs is that of the poet's bowsted 
He shows that the 


they 


aristocracy. 


however promising nay | 


days of William the Conqueror, speedily degen 
rated into tiresome mediocrity, and that the 
peerage title conferred on them in the seven 


teenth century was a misfortune rather than a 


gain, not to speak of the bar sinister in the line 


Which must have been known to the poet Phe 
poet was the only man of genius in the 
Furthermore, the trait of recklessness which was 


so prominent in the poet, and which earned for 
his father the sobriquet of ** Mad Jack 
really due to the Berkeley blood in their veins, 
and not to the Byron. 

Mr. 
the poet’s birthplace 


Jeatfreson decides in favor of London as 
His lameness was not the 
result of a club-foot, but of a contraction of the 
Achilles—at first in the right foot, but 


tendo } 
extending to both. The point is 


subsequently 
not so unimportant as might be supy 


the evil been merely a club-foot, the poet, both 


as boy and man, might have been at least as 


good a pedestrian as Sir Walter Scott, whose 


‘lub-foot, we all know, never prevented | 
from climbing, walking, or other sports of t 
kind. Byron’s lameness was peculiarly unf 
tunate in depriving him of the only permanently 
efficacious means of overcoming a tendency t 
excessive corpulence inherited fr his n ’ 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s rewarks on this sul tare t 
first, to our knowledge, to throw light 

the most obscure points in Byron's lif Every 


now and then the reader of Moore stumbles uy 
some allusion to Byron's fatness, without per 
ceiving what it can mean. The obvious explana 
tion is, that Moore himself, who knew the ] 
ouly in his prime, when he bad reduced bi f 
by the most merciless diet, was very \ 
acquainted with this inherited weakness. 1 
reader of Mr. Jeatfreson will now underst 
fully what a ceaseless struggle Byron wag 
what meaus he used, and vy he w ed 
finally ruined bis constitution, only to su 

to the fever of Missolong! Fasting and I 

salts to reduce tat, toba ewing and la 
num to allay the cravings of hunger, boxing 
swimming, and riding—in short. a great deal of 
what might else appear mere entricity 

poet’s mode of living, w Ww appear as s 
many frantic efforts ¢ vercome a ng 
evil. 

Mr. Jeatfreson’s remarks By S sens 
bilit Men vy. and £ st }™ 
ling forces Dis eé \ fairs. and t Verses 
to which they gave oceas ea ng the best 
passages in the book. They suggest, witbout 
expressly reiterating, the ibut now half-for- 
gotten caution, not to judge a poet a rding t 
the ordinary rules of life i to take 

ra I w inte gible 

tense self abando1 

w ss,in which rit 

- tm ‘ ph t {s ly 
belp ¢ ake ¢ present flame burn more 








fiercely Mr. JeatTres s | s ‘ 
Margaret Park the o1 i f Thy ind 
dad btless h < the ° tng i 
leal iv be sa i I \ ‘ t 
which w a I \ 
ruel enough t ‘ t l \ t 
f yenu Autat ra} W i lea ‘ 
have suspected, he s,s a 
any proof t _ 
misrepresented his ‘ f W 
! wh tl 
hit ¢ i ‘ ‘ 
‘ { t 
ling-day 1 heart w \ 
nother l Por it 
ke es that he did love ‘ 
the nya ene 1 for . 
wre, that bis heart had 
fecti f Marvy Chaw ume f 
aud it putal ! to Mi Y 
thre red { tm 
Sa ma be said of | i 
t swith Mi M i Trot 
neat i \\V ‘ l \ 
ve with he \ 
ta tol wa ‘ 7 “ " 
f er ma . 
Melbou ind ‘ 
{1 ins i { f { 
iside t pel nea “ 
Ag Wthat tl " ‘ 
the reverse br " 
ip? t ray . . , 
tt }™ ary the ‘ 
ntrut i ve t “ 
lisast! usly 
What Mr. Jeatt: 
it Camborid rn 
but it s pl = a ¢ e 
Hi . I ( 
) ‘ ‘ , i \ 
t ts 7 ~ 
; put M. 
thre \ irs “ 
} ~ 
t < , ‘ 
t t { t 
s S N ef , } 
rest “ t S i wi M 
bishness Elre’s pedanti It w , 
x  @ st. f i ‘ | t \ 
! wis ebt efit i 1 . 
soft , , { he] bart 
f st i and New t s Mr 
aes | > s se As t { I }? { ! 
s i ul} H 
ess He suspects ft i it Anis 4 te 
s © ¢ I FS i evenge f the i 
tire the t versity the ‘H f kk 
bess This is plausible i dis} f 
St f botl iT i I igh uucht 
re ¢ 
I se who wish to rev t] now s ewhat 
f i giomes Childe H i ind ft o the 
hie {the} r in the first flush of success, will 


ad and reren xii. Here, again, Mr. 


i chapter 
ibits to the full his powers of ob 


servation and discrimination. He shows us that 
th cess of “Childe Harold” was not 

wi V spontaneous as one Is apt to fancy—at 
least, that it had been prepared in a measure } 


ulation of the book (before public a 
friends 
Qn the other hand, Byron’s undisputed supre 


Envy, de 


private cil 


tion) among and well-disposed critics, 


macy was really quite short lived. 


traction, religious bigotry were soon at work 


undermining the poet’s throne long before his 
separation from To read Macaulay, 
would suppose that the storm which drove 


his wife. 
one 
Byron from England was a sudden act of moral 


frenzy ou the part of a righteous or self-right 
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eous public Mr 
clear that the storm was long in brewing, that it 
began in Tory hatred of the poet’s liberalism 
and holy horror of his infidelity. The quarrel 
Lady Byron was little more 
than a convenient pretext for giving it vent. 
We cannot attempt to restate our author's stric- 


whereas Jeaffreson makes it 


between Lord and 


tures upon Lady Caroline Lamb, much less to 
enter into his explanation of the causes leading 
to Lady Byron’s separation from her husband. 
With to Lady Caroline, Mr. Jeaffreson 
is unquestionably right ; of the two parties, she 
the As to Lady Byron, we 


can only say he has gone over the whole 


regard 
was more sinning, 
that 
ground carefully 
the known facts, possibly excepting the letters 
al- 


and weighed impartially all 
and statements in the Hodgson ‘ Memoirs’ 
ready to. His judgments are even- 
handed and his words measured, We shall, per 
haps, never know with certainty the real causes 
that led to the separation ; but Mr. Jeaffreson 
makes it at least highly probable that they were 
twofold—tirst, Kyron’s brutality to wife 
during the latter months of her confinement ; 
second, his intrigue with Claire (the mother of 


referred 


his 


Allegra) just before or soon after his wife left 
him to visit her father, in January. But this 
intrigue did not come to Lady Byron's know 
ledge until after had left Her sole 
ground for leaving him was his brutality. At 
first she attributed this to incipient insanity ; 
but when satisfied that Byron, however violent, 
was still sane, she and her father took steps for 
a separation. [t was afcer these first steps had 
been taken that fresh information (probably the 


she him. 


intrigue above mentioned)*came to her ears and 
made the breach hopeless. Such is the most 
meagre outline of our author’s summing up of a 
cause célébre. Without fully satisfying the in- 
quisitive mind, it will certainly relieve the heart 
of an honest reader, and suffer him to restore 
tne poet to the class of ordinary offenders. The 
vharges brought by Mzs. Stowe are so thorough 
ly disproven that Mr. Jeaffreson does not even 
mention them except by implication. It only 
remains to add that Byron’s conduct toward his 
wife during her confinement was the result of 
many causes—notably the duns of his creditors, 
an attack of jaundice, and nervous derangement 
produced by the excessive use of laudanum, 
tobacco, and alcoholic stimulants. 

Mr. Jeatfreson’s bappy guess that the meeting 
of Byron, Shelley and his wife, and Claire at 
Geneva was not an affair of chance, but a pre- 
concerted arrangement, is another one of the 
novelties of his book, and reveals the utter hol- 
lowness of the famous *‘ Fare Thee Well” lines. 
But Mr. Froude, in the August Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, relieves the Shelleys of their apparent 
complicity. As to the quarrel between Byron 
and Southey, we may remind Mr. Jeaffreson 
that the subject was discussed exhaustively, two 
years ago, in the Anglia, and tbat it is more 
complicated than he seems to perceive. Byron's 
orgies at Venice are the darkest chapter in his 
life: every reader will be glad to pass them over 
in silence. Mr. Jeaffreson does not add much to 
have already read in Moore, but he 
which 


what we 


supplies the righteous condemnation 
Moore was too faint-hearted to speak out. It 
is now clear to us that these frightful excesses 
were the remote cause of the poet’s death—they 
sapped his vitality. When afterward he re- 
sumed his abstemiousness, in the effort to shake 


off obesity, his constitution had no longer 
strength to resist the attacks of fever. One 


other feature of the change that Byron under- 
went in Italy has been brought by our author 
into due prominence. More than once the reader 
of ‘‘ Don Juan” is surprised by a note of praise 
in béhalf of avarice as the most satisfying and 
This sounds odd, coming 


genteelest of vices, 


The Nation. 








from the author of ‘Childe Harold,” who 
scorned to receive copy-money, and had an open 
purse for every borrower, worthy and unwor- 
thy. But Mr Jeaffreson shows us bow Byron 
came step by step to learn the full value of 
money, to drive a hard bargain with bis publish 
er, scrutinize sharply his weekly bills, swell his 
income to handsome proportions, insist rigor- 
ously upon his full share of his wife’s estate 
(which came to her from Lord Wentworth at the 
death of ber mother), and accumulate a capital 
of ten thousand pounds. This desire for money 
was not mere avarice in the poet: money was 
to be the means of procuring political eminence 
of some sort. There can be little doubt, after 
the publication of Trelawny’s ‘Memoirs’ and 
the investigations of Elze, of Professor Jebb, 
and Mr. Jeaffreson, that Byron, bad he lived, 
would have placed himself among the leaders of 
the Greek movement—perhaps have made him- 
self king. To quote Trelawny’s words: ‘‘ Had 
he lived to reach the Congress of Salona as com 
missioner of the loan, the dispenser of a million 
silver crowns would bave been offered a golden 
It may be stated, in explanation, that 
Byron’s own princely contributions to the cause 
qualified him to be commissioner. Some of the 
details in our author’s account of Byron in 
Greece are new ; but in the main his estimate of 
Byron’s political abilities and conduct agrees 
with Professor Jebb’s and that in the English 
translation of Elze, rather than with Elze. 
Most Englishmen certainly are now agreed that 
Byron acted with foresight and energy, and was 
anything but a political Don Quixote. His fail- 
ure was due, not to want of capacity, but to a 
shattered constitution and exposure to malarial 
fever. 

The object of Mr. Jeaffreson’s most searching 
criticism is the Countess Guiccioli. He goes to 
the opposite extreme from Moore. The latter, 
wishing to inflict as much annoyance as possible 
upon Lady Byron, represented the Italian Coun- 
tess as a model of all that the English Lady 
should have been but was not: she it was who 
rescued him from the slums of Venice, interested 
him in Italian literature and politics, and was to 
him—in everything but pame—a loving and 
loyal wife ; and Byron repaid her with a devo- 
tion that ended with his life. What Moore be- 
gan, the Countess herself completed in her well- 
known ‘Recollections.’ Byron was ‘ white- 
washed ” as thoroughly as he well could be. But 
Mr. Jeaffreson leaves scarcely a vestige of this 
whitewash. He makes it clear that Byron’s 
liaison with the Guiccioli, although outwardly 
more decorous, was of the same sensual order 
with his other liaisons—e. g., with Claire, and 
Marianna Segati ; that he wearied of her, neg- 
lected her repeatedly, and practically aban- 
doned her when he embarked for Greece. On 
the other hand, he argues that the Countess not 
only acted very foolishly, but even acted against 
Byron’s wishes in bringing about a separation 
from her husband, and that she was really By- 
ron’s evil genius in hindering him from return- 
ing to England at a juncture when reconciliation 
with bis wife became once more possible. Our 
author's facts and arguments are very forcible, 
and will doubtless carry conviction with them. 
Yet we cannot refrain from suspecting that they 
are urged a trifle too zealously. They are not 
in the sober, judicial tone of the rest of the book, 
but have a ring of advocacy, as if the author 
had accepted a retaining fee against the Coun- 
tess and were bent on earning it. We do not 
say that Mr. Jeaffreson is wrong ; but we cannot 
help feeling that the Countess was not utterly 
weak and silly, and that she did the poet at 
least some good at a time when he most needed 
to such a character, the 
lighter touch and more 


one.” 


it. Todoreal justice 
critic should have a 


knowledge of Romance temperament than our 
autbor seems to possess. We-say this without 
wishing to offend one to whom we are under 
great obligations. This part of the book should 
have been written by George Sand. 

A good deal of space, more perbaps than was 
needed, has been devoted to the account of the 
destruction of the memoirs given by Byron to 
Moore. It is enough for the reader to know 
that they were destroyed, although doubtless the 
Byron family will be gratified by this public 
declaration that the destruction was the work of 
Hobhouse and Mrs. Leigh. This, of course, 
clears Lady Byron from every imputation of 
cowardice or selfishness. The quarrel between 
Lady Byron and Mrs, Leigh, which sprang up 
after the poet’s deatb, has hitherto been a puz 
zle; our author is the first to make it entirely 
clear in its origin and bearings. But his ex- 
planation of the way in which Lady Byron 
came to suspect ber busband of the termble 
crime, the secret of which she revealed to Mrs, 
Stowe, will not satisfy most readers. We doubt 
if she evolved the suspicion from her own mind 
through morbid brooding over works like ‘* Man 
fred” and “ Cain.” Was not the charge of in 
cest whispered about during the earlier stages of 
the anti-Byron crusade, and even darkly hinted 
at in some of the scurrilous London newspapers? 
If so, the suspicion, reaching Byron’s ear, may 
have prompted the works, but not vice versa 
it was an arrow from without, that lodged itself 
in Lady Byron’s heart after she had been led— 
by other motives—into ber quarrel with Mrs. 
Leigh. At any rate we are unable to agree 
with our author when he says: ‘* The word [mo- 
nomapia] in no fair way represents the condition 
of her mind, which never was mad or unsettled 
or disordered in such a manner as to justify a 
writer in rating her with sufferers from insani 
ty.” The woman who, after having given the 
most numerous and wholesale proofs in writing 
of her trust in Mrs. Leigh after the separation, 
could then turn around and accuse her to a 
quasi-stranger of the most monstrous crime, as 
the cause of the separation, must have been a 
monomaniac. Besides, Mr. Jeaffreson seems to 
have overlooked the circumstance that Lady 
Byron’s treatment of her sister-in-law is not the 
only evidence of ber disposition to fixed ideas. 
Elze has cited several others. 

One serious fault of our book is the absence of 
all references to authorities. This is inexcusable 
in a work which deals with so many points in 
controversy. In more than one place the author 
has evidently had access to materials not within 
reacn of the public, but in only one instance, to 
our recollection, has he indicated the present 
ownership of a manuscript letter. A full list of 
books and documents, printed or unprinted, 
would have doubled the practical usefulness of 
his work. As to discussing the poet’s genius 
adequately, and in all its relations, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son has wisely refrained from making the at- 
tempt. Indeed, we should be at a loss to name a 
single writer thoroughly qualified, The time 
has gone by for praising or condemning Byron; 
the problem is now to understand him, and the 
first step toward understanding him is to know 
all the great social and political movements of 
Europe for twenty years. Which one of us has 
such knowledge? Certainly not Matthew Ar- 
nold, who speaks of Byron as 1f he were a mere 
writer of English verse, like Wordsworth, and 
has yet to learn the patent fact that he was and 
in a measure still is the moutbpiece of revolu- 
tionary Europe. As to Byron’s phases of style, 
the most suggestive opinion is contained in these 
words, written by Shelley to Gisborne, June 1S, 
1822: ** He touched the chord to which a million 
hearts responded, and the coarse music which he 
produced to please them disciplined him to the 
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perfection which he now approaches.” When 
will our critics learn to see with Shelley’s eyes 
that the later Byron is a vast improvement on 
the earlier / 


ROMANES'S ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Animal Intelligence. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
THE object of this treatise is ‘‘to pass the ani- 
mal kingdom in review, in order to give a trust- 
worthy account of the grade of psychological 
development which is presented by each group.” 
To carry out this plan in a satisfactory manner, 
Doctor Romanes a few years ago issued an invi 
tation to all who possessed trustworthy facts 
bearing on this topic to correspond with him. 
The facts thus obtained, supplemented by very 
extensive reading and personal observation, are 
embodied in the present work, which is without 
doubt the most carefully - selected sifted 
record of the psychic powers of animals ever 


By George J. Romanes. 
1885. 


and 
issued in the English language. Books of anec- 
dotes reluting to animals are as common as 
books of travel, but the vast majority of them 
are of no scientific value whatever, on account 
of the absence of all attempt to verify the stories, 
Doctor Romanes claims that bis facts ‘‘ are either 
matters of ordinary observation; or they stand 
upon the authority of observers well known to 
me as competent ; or they are of a kind which 
do not admit of malobservation: or, lastly, they 
are well corruborated by similar accounts re 
ceived from independent observers.” With very 
few exceptions, these claims are justified by the 
character of the book, and, if the author has 
erred at all, it is on the side of excessive caution 
rather than of credulity 
does not open any new views of extensive range, 
like the famous first chapters in Darwin's ‘ De 
scent of Man,’ but it throws light on many points 
of minor importance, and in dubious cases the 


‘Animal Intelligence’ 


evidence is always weighed with that calm ab 
sence of bias which the late Mr. Darwin taught 
his pupils. To him, indeed, Doctor Romanes is 
indebted not only for advice and suggestion, but 
for permission to use his notes and clippings on 
animal intelligence which he had collected for 
forty years, and for the original MS. of his 
chapter on ‘‘ Instinct,” which appeared in the 
‘Origin of Species’ in a very condensed form. 
Doctor Romanes’s original plan was to divide 
his book into two parts, the first dealing with 
the facts of comparative psychology, the other 
with their relation to the theory of descent ; but 
the work expanded under his hands so greatly 
that he saw himself obliged to make a separate 
treatise of the second part, which he expects to 
issue in a year or two, under the title, ‘Mental 
Evolution.’ 

The greater partef the present work is, there- 
fore, devoted to a careful and interesting ac- 
count of the habits of animals, intermingled 
with such a large number of anecdotes that it 
appeals to a much wider circle of readers than is 
formed by the students of psychology alone. 
One of the greatest sources of pleasure in reading 
a novel is supposed to lie in the opportunity it 
affords the reader of comparing himself with the 
characters in it. In the same way, all who have 
pets of any kind will be pleased to discover a re- 
semblance between them and the remarkable 
specimens here described, and thus perhaps be 
induced to make original observations, all of 
which will be gratefully received by Doctor Ro- 
manes, at the address given inthe volume. Still 
another class of readers will be greatly edified— 
namely, those who abhor the notion of their de 
scent from lower animals, on account of the 
medizval idea that these remote progenitors 
and cousins of ours were and are devoid of mind 
and ‘‘soul.” They will find how useless it is to 
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attempt to find an adjective exclusively applica 
ble to 
too]-making animal,” ete. ; 


man, such as ‘‘a reasoning animal.” ‘‘a 
for animals have all 





the senses we have—they have memory 
nation, reason, emotions of love, prid 
pointment, anger, jealousy, curiosity, fright, 


wsthetic emotions, ete.; they form social habits, 


carry on wars, make slaves, communicate with 


each other, keep ‘‘cows” and pets, yawn, in 
dulge in play and leisure, punish injusti bury 
their dead, store up food for a 


gauze a division of labor, sleep, wash the 


rainy dav, o1 





selves and each other, discipline their ott 
die of a ‘‘ broken heart,” assist the s 
orphans, etc., ete Formerly all thes ind a 
thousand other habits and powers of a i 
were by the book-philosephers attributed to a 
verbal fetish called ‘‘instinet ”; but it is now 
clearly established that instinct is 
herited experience —the exper 
as distinguished from that f the 
and that in all those numeré eas 
animal adapts its actions to a new set of 
stances, and is able to protit by individ OX] 
rience, we are concerned with infe rea 
son as distinguished from instit 

The whole problem of * avitual intelligence, 


indeed, hinges on this distinction between in 
stinct and reason, and in the introductory i 
ter Doctor Komanes has presented the dit 


in very clear language To draw ap ab t 
line between reflex action and imstinet 

one band, and instinct and reasen « 1! 

is as Impossible as to discover a dist 

between sanity and insanity ; but 


actions of animals can be pretty ¢ 
sified as belonging to the one or tbh: 


sion. Our author bas perhaps erred 
too much space to a description of cases 
questioned instinct. More than a bundred pages, 


for instance, are given to an analys 


and although Darwin was quite right in observ 
ing that ‘the brain of an ant is one of t most 
marvellous atoms matter int Wor per 
haps more so than the brain of ama ind 
although many of the actions of ants are ues 
tionably the result of conscious int e and 
deliberate choice, vet the vast majority 

the nature of pure instinct. In severa yste 
rious and complex cases—as in that of t ive! 
and the migration of birds—Doctor R ines 
has deferred discussion to bis second volume, in 


which he purposes to consider the genesis of 
mind asa whole. For that volume. accordingly 
we must wait before finally deciding upon the 
value of bis contributions to the literature of 
this fascinating subject, which bas busied many 
lated Mr. Darwit 


among others, tosome of the most subtle and 


great minds, and which stimu 


profound efforts of his intellect. Meanwhul 
is cause for congratulation 
bave taken up 
stead of trying to find out bow n 
could dance on the point 
that non-existence and « 

Next to the problem of instinct, no depart 
ment of 
ing and important as the study of the senses of 
is Doct 


uot bestowed a sufficient amount of attenti 


the study of such questions, in 


fa needle, or to prove 
Xisterce are identical 


comparative psychology 1s so int 


the lower animals. On tl 
In the works of Gegenbauer, Claus, 
and other comparative anatomists and zoOlogists 
are to be found a host of facts and speculations 
regarding the senses of the 
are 
which 


wer avimals which 


onlv verv suggestive in themselves, but 


not 
have to be nstantiv borne in mind in 
attempting to explain the actions of these crea 
tures, because otberwise it may 
often does happen) that an animes) is 


with some 


lower animals seem t 


to themselves : and even where this is not. the 








case, We are foo prone tou that the tw 
highest senses play the same almost exclusive 
role in intellectual matters as with us At 
lustration of this remark is to be found on pag 
43 of the present treatise. A series of caref 
experiments made by Sir Jobn Lubboek, int 
ference to the remarkable power displayed by 
ants of recognizing members of thei 
nity, sl wt thei hit ant t 
due to sl Acquaintance bet we ll tt 
members of a « 1 t t Tected byt Luis 
of anv signor password. Doctor] nes, ther 
Tore, « 1 tt at tl ifter . s Vet wt \ 
uninte l whe som Vervs : <plana 
tion can be sugwested Ants wnt iN 
i 1 t t { Bs f s 
a) irt hea “ ‘ \ 
" i every 1 t { 
i < Wl l i = 
\ t ‘ ‘ 
t Atma i i i 
x ina I by tf ‘ thin ‘ 
if te 1 ‘ { t t t ' t 
{ n its f Is ‘ \s ‘ \ 
ma pubiis i \ \ x 
yours ag fa hat ? voon fe 
nN init t “ { ‘ “ 
but 1 Ln rt i inv f by 
atin t r urw 
ae | ™ wi t “ ‘ 
t \\ t t 
¢ ‘ 
\ ] “A 
' 
f — 
Ww 
} ™ = . f 
peat t _ 
. w bv 1 “ 
‘ nh ; , t! } ] 
\ pathy Y 
Vs, and es \ f { 
‘ l 1 ‘ | Os 
é lw | fer t t 
ward x ess ‘ t if i { 
exis the Ses are pwalole t 
‘ ys {| i { t i 
er wieptia tT 4 Us ¢ tra ntiw 
f its representatives ! most timid of 
i vwls, and tl harvest« i wl spends 
most of its time tigt ill the ar ils that 
‘ ein its wav, no matter what their size lhe 
proverbial courag f l bas been shown 
t sist, as arule, in he better part of val 
Verv curious is the entire emotional change 
which occurs in the I ies,’ or those elephants 
which bave become separated from their own 
herd, and are not sllowed to associate with any 
ther herds. “From being a peacetul, sympa 
thetic, and magnanimous animal, the elephant, 
w! excluded from tl etv of its kind. be 
comes savage, cruel, and morose to a degree 
unequalled in any other animal.” In the ex 


pression of fright very great differences are ob 
served indifferent to the 
f their companions, while 


some animals being 
wholesale slaughter 


thers show, by the extreme terror and anguish 
painted on their features, that they have an ab 
notion of death 
the animals which share 


primitive 


Cats and monkeys ap 
the 
man in cruelty or torture 


stract 
pear to be only 
delight of 
for its own sake. Vindictiveness is as strongly 


developed in elephants as if they had Spanish 


blood in their veins : and a good memory is used 
hat 


mals display msthetic 


in its service. birds and some otber ani 
emotion, as shown by the 
the 


Darwin, 


ornament in 


d by Mr 


development of beautiful 


males, was clearly prove 
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be thought about the theory of 


whatever may 
sexual selection, in which be was at issue with 
Mr. Wallace. Considerable doubt, however, re 


mains in regard to the reported cases of love of 
music displayed by mice, spiders, etc Indeed, 
in regard to spiders, Mr. C. V. Boys (quoted p. 
206) has indubitablyv proved, by means of experi 
wents with a tuving-fork, that what 
spiders is simply the vibrations of the air affect- 


excites 


ing their web, and leading them to think that a 
fly bas been caught in it. To them the buzzofa 
fly's wings is doubtless sweeter music than the 
notes of a Stradivarius or aSteinway. Another 
myth is disposed of in the chapter on svakes. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer’s opinion, that snake ‘‘ fasci- 
pation is only fright,” is quoted as ‘* the opinion 
of all persons who have had the opportunity of 
looking into the subject in a scientific manner.” 
It bas long been a moot question whether a 
scorvion could be caused by despair to commit 
suicide. Mr. G. Bidie gave an account in Nature 
of an experiment with a scorpion which was to 
inflict on itself a fatal sting after the rays of the 
sun had been focussed on its back. Butin a recent 
number of the same periodical Mr. Bidie says : 


**On reconsidering the whole affair, however, 


get rid of an imagivary enemy. The concen- 
trated rays of the sun. no doubt, caused pain, 
and the sting was probablv directed toward the 
seat of this in an automatic manner, as a de- 
fensive act. This seems to mea more feasible 
explunation tban to regard the action as due to 
an instinct detrimental to the individual and to 
the species.” 


We may close this notice with a paragraph on 
the psychology of the horse, which is a good 
specimen of the author's style : 


* Another curious emotional feature in the 
horse 1s the hability of all the other mental 
faculties of the animal to become abandoned to 
thatofterror For I think [ am right in saying 
tha’ the borse is the only animal which, under 
the influence of fear, loses the possession of 
every otber sense ip one mad aud mastering de- 
sire to run. With its entire mental life thus 
overwhelmed by the flood of a single emotion, 
the borse vot only loses, as other animals lo-e, 
* presence of mind,’ or a due balance among the 
distinctively intellectual faculties, but even the 
avenues of special sense become stopped, so that 
the wholly demented animal may run headlong, 
and at ternfic speed, against a stone wall. I 
have known a hure come to griet in a somewbat 
similar fashion when hotly pursued by a dog. 
This. bowever. was clearly owirg to the bare 
looking bebind instead of before, in a manner 
not, under the circumstances, unwise ; but, as [ 
have said, there is no animal except the borse 
whose whole psychology is thus liakle to be com- 
pletely dominated by a single emotion.” 


TWO LIVES OF CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwel! ;: The Man and bis Mission. 
J. Allanson Picton. With steel portrait. 
York : Cassell & Co. 8Svo, pp. 516, 

Life of Cromwell. 
Library.] New 

2mo, pp. 256. 


By 
New 


By Paxton Hood. [Standard 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


When one follows in detail the events of the 
nine years during which Cromwell was, under 
different titles, virtual ruler of England, it is 
hard to point to any serious mistake that he 
made, or to censure either his general policy or 
his administration. Certainly bis conquest of 
Ireland and his Irish settlement were bloody 
and stern ; bus if a Catholic country was to be 
held under Puritan rule, bardly less would have 
sufficed. One would have desired a diff+ rent 
treatment for Harrison and Vane; but if opposi- 
tion was to be suppressed, milder measures of 
repression were hard!y possibie. 


His words and 
his conduct throughout his entire career are 
those of an earuest, heroic, devoted man, who is 
led from one step to another by a fatal necessity, 


| complete representation. 


it occurred to me that in wounding its own back | COnStituted, was the legitimate representative of 


the scorpion may bave merely been trying to | 
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until he stands at last upon the summit of em- 
pire, and that by no wish or effort of his own, 
but because nobody el-e could do the work that 
had to be done. What was, then, this work ¢ 
The contest between King and Parliament had 
ended in civil war ; the civil war had ended in 
the death of the King and the establishment of 
the Commonwealth. The task, therefore, which 
Cromwell found to his hands in 1649 was the 
orgapization of a stable and permanent govern- 
ment of the republican type. Now, the first 
thing to be noted is that this condition of things 
—the existence of this problem—was not the 
work of the people of England by any organized 
and recognized action. Perhaps the people of 
England desired the execution of the King and 
the establishment of a republic, but they had 
bad no opportunity to say so. The lawful organ 
of the English people was Parliament, and Par- 
liament had ceased to exist. 
war, and the years that followed, the Long Par- 
liament had by necessity continued to govern 


| the country by its sole authority, and, through 


converted this Commonwealth into a monarchy 


During the civil | 


of a new type, but a monarchy which lacked 
all the elements of permanence. An hereditary 
protectorate in the family of a Huntingdonshire 
commoner could never appeal to that sentiment 
in the people which lies at the very foundation 
of royalty ; and a scheme of government which 
placed imperial powers in the bands of Richard 
Cromwell was predestined to failure. 

But this scheme of government, predestined 
to failure, was the only one open to him. That 
he should seize the helm in the confusion which 
followed the death of the King, and, by bis sole 
strength, hold the Government together as long 
as he lived, was a matter of course. The cause 
of final failure, then, is to be sought, not in his 
acts as ruler, but in the events which made him 
ruler—a series of events in which he had as 
large a share, and as serious a responsibility, as 
any one. The fatal mistake—that which brought 


| the revolution to shipwreck—was committed 


new elections, filling vacant places—by the so- | 


called “ Recruiters”—had kept up a tolerably 
Parliament, as thus 


the country, so far as a genuine representation 
could be had in such times. Unfortunately, this 
Parliament was wrong-headed and intolerant : 


| and a deadly feud ensued between it and the 


when the constituted civil authority was set 
aside by the military. Mean and incompetent 
as was the Parliament, it was, nevertheless, the 
Jawful authority in the land ; and when it was 


| overthrown, and the country placed under mili- 


army, a body which represented far better than | 


the Parliament the worthiest temper and senti- 
ment of the English people. 

The question at issue was of the most vital 
and fundamental nature, and was determined 
by the sword. The leaders of the army, bent 
upon bringipg the King to justice, and solely 
with the view of accomplishing this end, excluded 
enough members of Parliament to secure a ma- 
jority for it. Thisact isknown as Pride’s Purge. 
From this moment there was no longer a Parlia- 
ment. The ‘‘ Rump” that remained called itself 
a Parliament, and continued to exercise all the 
powers of a Parlisment ; but it was no longer 
in any true sense an organized representation of 
the people of England, but an irresponsible body 
of men invested with authority by the army, 
and who would be allowed to exercise that au- 
thority justso long as they satisfied their masters, 
and no longer. There is, therefore, something 
ludicrous in the outcry that they made when 
Cromwell, on the memorable 20th of April, 1653, 
told them that the Lord wes done with them, 
and sent them about their business) “ You are 


| not a Parliament,” he said ; and in fact they 


were not, and never had been. 
As to the object for which this weeding out of 


constitutional methods and the slow 


tary rule, the result followed which always fol- 
lows the triumph of the military over the civil 
authority—despotic rule, the prostration of all 
the Jiberties for which they had been so long 
contending. An impatient American reformer 
—was it Theodore Parker?—said: ‘‘God is 
not in a hurrv, butI am.” But the reformer 
who is in a burry, who refuses to wait for 
ripening 
of events, always in the end mars his own work. 

It is a mistake to assume, as Mr. Picton ap- 
pears to do, that there was so wide a difference 
between the notions of the seventeenth century 
and those of tne present day—that the suppres- 
sion of parliamentary privileges was a slighter 
offence then than it would be now. He says (p. 
382): ‘‘The doctrine of government by repre- 


| sentation was not so matured nor so well under- 


stood then as it is now.” And again (p. 416) : 
** As he did not live in the nineteenth century, 


| his notion of the functions of a parliament was 


| perbaps not so clear as ours.” 


Of course, the 


| parliamentary powers of the seventeenth cen- 


tury were less developed than those of the pre- 
sent day ; but at a time when the greatest con- 
test between Parliament and prerogative which 
history records had been going on for nearly 


| half a century, to underrate the importance of 


Parliament took place, it is hard tosee what | 


else could safely have been done with the King. 
A man who, as long as he lived, was an essential 
part of the Constitution, but who, on principle, 
broke every engegement that he made, was a 
difficult element to deal with. Whether in prison 
or at large, be was equally an embarrassment. 
Only, when he was dead, it soon appeared that 
his son, at large and with no bad record, was a 
new embarrassment. And, worst of all, when 
they had executed the King, and proclaimed 
the Commonwealth, they found themselves face 
to face with a new problem, which was practi- 
cally impossible of solution. It was easy enovgh 
for Cromwell, a man born to rule, to govern Eng- 
land with the strong hand ; but to devise a form 
of republican government without a King, which 
could be admmistered by ordinarv Englishmen, 
was not so easy. This was the task which fell 
to Oliver Cromwell, as the one strong map, to 
attempt to perform. No republican himself, he 
had cut loose from the traditional monarchy, 
and was at the head of a state which called itself 
a Commonwealth. The natural drift of events 


the issue in the minds of that generation is to 
blink the whole question. This was nota dull 
and remote age ; it was an age which was all on 
fire for constitutional] liberty. The remark made 
on page 392 is more to the purpose: “ He did 
not care much by what constitutional—or, for 
that matter, by what unconstitutional—methods 
these things were got done, but done they must 
be.” This is Cromwell’s real justification—the 
military temper of mind which cares only for 


| ends, and regards methods as indifferent. We 
| are no worshippers of constitutional forms, but, 
| after all, these forms are the only security 


| against misgovernment and tyranny. 


If the 
‘* benevolent despot ”’—as Mr. Picton calls Crom- 
well—if the great and disinterested man could 
safely disregard these forms, what would hap- 


| pen when he was succeeded by his weak son or 


by the base Charles Stuart? One step leads to 
another, and the illegal act which was deemed 
necessary one year in order to secure the fruits 
of the contest against illegal power, was fol- 
lowed by another and yet another—every one 
of them justifiable except the first. 

At last the time seemed to have come for a 
settlement on a permanent and constitutional 
basis—the second Protectorate: the old mon- 
archy in its essential features, with Protector 
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instead of King. It is plain from the tenor of 
the discussions, the speeches of Cromwell and of 
the Parliamentary Committee, that the first ob 
ject of the ** Petition and Advice” 


arbitrary 


was to put an 
government. The desire to 
make Cromwell King appears to have this simple 
the office of 
with a well-detined meaning and limitation in 
law—what the fighting for, all 
these years, but to establish these limitations ‘ 


end to 


motive : King was a magistracy, 


English was 
while the title of Protector was undefined, elas 
tic, capable of being stretched to cover uncon 
stitutional powers. If Cromwell is crowned, bis 
new title, says Whitlocke, ** will ground itself 
the the 
England.” And, again, he speaks of the jeal 
of new titles bringing unknown powers.” 


in all ancient foundations of laws of 
ousy ** 
We would not assert that Cromwell’s rejection 
of the crown was due to a preference for the un 
constitutional over the constitutional office and 
The crown had no doubt its attractions 
for him, as it had for Cesar and for Napoleon, 
and it seems probable it was solely on account 


power. 


of the opposition of his leading supporters that 
he at Jast declared that he could not ** undertake 
this government with the title of King.” More- 
over, he consented to define and limit the new 
title so as to make it to all intents and purposes 
the equivalent of the old. For all that, it must 
be recognized that the proposition to convert his 
irregular authority into a constitutional one did 
not emanate from him, but from Parliament it- 
self. And even this 
turn, within a few 


scheme broke down, in its 
months. ambi 


the practical and 


Cromwell's 
tion was directed toward 
moderate end of building up a good government 
in bis own country: no schemes of universal do 
minion, no constructing of vast empires to fall 
to pieces by their own weight, like those of 
Alexander and Napoleon. Sober and 
he had none of Napoleon’s restless and vulgar 
He shared with these and with Charle 
magne the defect of some of the greatest 


earnest, 


vanity. 
minds 
that of constructing powers so great that no 
These 
great men forget that common men are to come 
after them. 

The two books which we have placed at the 
head of our review are characteristic expressions 
of the feeling of the present day about Crom 
well. Mr. Picton’s book is a thorough, elaborate 
study—probably, take it all in all, the best single 
Mr. Hood's is shorter 
and more popular, less guarded in its language, 


one but themselves can administer them. 


work upon the subject. 
running often into excessive praise or unbal 
anced censure, but a worthy introduction to the 
excellent series of popular works of which it 
forms the first number. 


WORK AND WAGES IN PARIS. 
Par M 


La Vie et les Salaires a Pai ts. Othenin 


d’Haussonville. Extrait de la Reruve des 
Deux Mondes, livraison du 15 avril. Paris 
Quantin. 1885. S8vo, pp. 56. 

M. HAUSSONVILLE has recently resumed his 


studies of life among the poor in Paris, by an 
exhaustive article on the wages of working men 
and women and their cost of living 
meant effort to secure cheap, wholesome lodg 
ings for the working by 
charity with building and loan associatious, bas 
effected, he says, an increase of lodging apart 
ments, such as pay a fair return by being rented 
at fifty or sixty dollars a year, or half the old 
rates : but as more tban thirty thousand fami 
lies, out of the forty-six thousand registered on 
the lists of the public charities, pay much less 
than forty dollars a year, the well-to do work 
man alone can be benefited by the new building 
The statistics of Paris are very minute 


The well 


combining 


classes, 


societies. 
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and exact, and in LSS) it was show? at t of 
684,952 separate apartments, bousing in ay 

rage three persons, 468,641 were let for loss than 
sixty dollars, and that the per-capita rent had 
risen about one-fourth every ten vears in a 
period of sixty vears, so that any ise 

wages Was much more than overcome by the 


steady progress in the cost of 1 
the ind other food trades 
Paris proves that bread 
one-third of the fe 
that it 
long period of vears 


study of baker, 


Lione nst ifes a 
d supply of each family, and 


has remained stationary in price for a 


Meat, on the other hat 


has cheapened, and has therefore come into 
much greater use by all classes, although butter 
eggs, and cheese have grown dearer : and the 


high wages of the well-paid workn ure ‘ 
spent on the purchase of chickens, oysters, and 
other luxuries that were a few years a; juite 
unknown to any but the rich. Wine, sugar, and 
groceries have also steadily advanced | 

but their proportion in the cost ving 
comparatively small one The put kit . 
of Paris have done a great deal to make the 
workmen comfortable, by supplying good food 
at cheap rates : and some of the eat rails Is 


and other employers of labor on a large s 


have found it worth their while to supply | 
meals at cheap rates to their workinen. St 

costs a man, at least, from a bundred to a hun 
dred and fifty dollars a year to get a fair supply 
of food such as the French workman requires 


including bread and wine, soup and meat, vege 


tables and cheese, on a basis of twentvy-tive 
cents a day, in which bread will cost tw ents 
wipe, six cents; soup and meat, nine ents 
vegetables, five cents ; cheese, three cents 

rhe next item in the cost of living is clothing 


and that bas very sensibly diminished ; for now 


a workman or workwoman can clothe bimself 
or berself for an average of twenty t t\ 
dollars a vear, and be and look botl nf | 

and neat. Other items, su is Washin x 


dollars, light for the same sum, tire for heat 


for four dollars a vear, show the 

dental to Parisian modes of lift Phe expenses 
of benevolent societies and of luxuries, s AS 
tobacco, refreshments ir fares ~ s 
children, entertainments, are al 

the cost of living, which, all teld, varies 

one hundred and seventy to two hut 

forty dollars per annum ithe vear 

tions for Sundavs and holidays 


hundred working days). and fr 
cents to a dollar must be earned ev 

make a workman’s life mnfortablh Now 

sus returns give only averages, at 

vestigation is the best means of as t: 

far the Paris working classes are abov ! ‘ 
the line of wages necessary to st 
fortably. In 
the higher rate 





Paris a very large p1 


sof wages is earned by 





who work in art objects ; next come those w 
trades imply both training and strengt vork 
ers in iron and the bu g ides : and 

others may be roughly issed as lat PR 
Strikes are the Xurv : & w a \ x 
men; for those wt ve from hand te mouth 
have no fait St a “ I 
condit I lt \ ~ > s - t 
is one that seems p i 
and the perfe n at s larg 
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ther ha is the scene of 1 vy strikes that 
ave reduced good workmen to helpless poverty 
and the lists of those receiving public charity 
tl al ve times as many mechanics of the 
best- paving trades as there are, fo instance, of 
1 the humblest class of shoemakers 
I sis reater degree the paradise of 
working en, for they find employment in 
variety than anywhere else, In 
every pursuit, howeve painting, designing, 
printiz wood-engravil they must be eon 
tent with from 2 to 40 per cent, less wages 


than the 
In many 
embroicde 


average 


men engaged in the same kind of work 
flower-making, 


the w 


of their special trades 


ving, dressmaking—where ape 


a dollar a day, there is along duil,sea 
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n. so that enough must be earned durivg the 
busy times to tide over this. Many industries 
pay women only tifty cents a day, and this is 
largely due to the competition in all kinds of 
ewing of the prisons, reformatories, convents, 
uid other charities ; and thousands of poor wo 
men in Paris are thus reduced to the lowest 
point of misery or vice. Naturally, there are 


nearly twice as many women registered as re 


ipients of public charity as men, and of the 
total of over 40,000 of the former, 5,000 are day- 
laborers, 2,208 are bouse-servants, 1,500 are sew- 
ing-women, and With an 
average of $170 as the lowest amount that will 


suftice for living in Paris, to be earned by 300 


1,200 dressmakers. 


days’ work, there are many women whose earn 
y mode Su. 


ings tall that That 


women never go on strikes is some evidence of 


below minimum. 
their common sense, and that many of them en 
dure their misery and hardship ratber than pur- 
chase comfort at the cost of virtue, is an evidence 
of the highest quasities. It isonly the aristocracy 
of the working class that indulges in strikes and 
in other luxuries 

Of codperative societies and kindred alliances 
between capital and labor, the well-paid work- 
iugmen the only In Paris 
there were in 1880 only twenty-five establish 


are beneficiaries. 
ments with any such principle at work, and, as 
~ome of these were banks and insurance compa- 
nies, the proportion of workingmen engaged in 


the experiment was very small, and its bene 
fits were almost exclusively enjoyed by those 
earning the best wages. The easy sugges 
tion of industrial training does not really 


help to solve the question, for only those who 
master their trade (no matter where it is learned) 
are lifted out of the class of workmen not earn- 
ig a fair average support, while for the large 
of workipgwomen there seems such 
remedy at hand. The of charities of 
all kinds to help them in time of greatest need, 
is, after all, the one provision that is always 


no 


class 


increase 


miost urgently suggested by a study of their con- 
dition, 


Leminiscences and Memorials of the Men of the 
their By°A. B. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


Revolution and Families, 


Mussey. 


ue autbor of this work, as appears incidental- 
clergyman, a graduate of 
the class ot 1824, and a native of 
Lexington, Mass. It is also inferrible that he is 
an hereditary member of the Society of the Ciu 
cinnati, bis paternal grandfather having been 
one of Captain John Parker’s company, and in 


ly, is a Unitarian 


Harvard in 


the Lexington fight, though apparently not on 
the C Asa boy he knew many of the 
survivors of that memorable engagement. In 


smMmon, 


the early 
quainted with many of the Revolutionary celeb- 
From such an 


days of his ministry be became ac- 


rities, both military and civil. 
experience he has woven the present work, witb 
out much attention to form or sequence, and 
with a certain not unpleasant naivet«. If there 
is a tendency nowadays to overlook the merit of 
the men who fought in the ranks or in command 
t 
to pay higher honors to the moral heroism which 


» secure national independence—a disposition 


discards carnal weapons—Mr. Mussey bas done 
He even bids us 
to observe that Emerson, as if by virtue of bis 


not a Poet, or a 


what he could to counteract it. 


eminence,” 
Seer, but ** a Patriot.” 


descent, was ** by 
He first describes the more prominent mem- 


bers of certain great families, the Otises, Adams 
es, Quiucys, Lincoins, Parkers, Kirklands, ete., 
some of them related by marriage among them- 
the family. Then he 
passes to the Soviety of the Cincinnati, giving 


numerous biographical and genealogical sketcb- 


selves or with author's 
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es; tells of the Revolutionary men in the war of 
1812, with a special chapter on Oliver Hazard 
Perry; describes (and this is one of the most 
valuable functions of the book) the personal ap- 
relates what 


pearance of Revolutionary officers: 
he saw of Lafayette on his last visit to America, 
and of Andrew Jackson in his New England 
tour, in 1833; goes over the battle of Lexing- 
ton, recording the traits of individual partici- 
pants, and throwsa sop to Southern sensibility by 
balancing his one-sided reminiscences with a tri 
bute to the Revolutionary valor of the non-New 
England colonies. Channing and Ware are cele- 
brated by their co-sectary, along with Emerson 
and Theodore Parker. Finally, there is a cu- 
riously interpolated chapter on the Anti-slavery 
Movement, which is excused by its autobio- 
graphical bearing, as well as by its intrinsic im 
portance. Mr. Mussey was a member of the 
Cambridge Society which undertook ostensibly 
to put down slavery by the use of soft words un- 
der the direction of the Unitarian brotherhood, 
but which was really meant as a bridle on the 
harsh lauguage of the editor of the Liberator. 
It lived long enough to discover its incapacity 
for either job, and then dissolved and was for 
gotten. Mr. Mussey gives its constitution and 
membership. 

Much might be copied from these pages if 
space permitted, but we must be sparing. In 
1823 Harrison Gray Otis was a rival of William 
Eustis for the governorship of Massachusetts. 


“ Eustis had won fame as a surgeon in the 
tevolution, and in subsequent Civil capacities. 
Otis was strongly opposed, among other things, 
for his theological views, being an avowed Uni- 
tarian; while Eustis was of the Orthodox faitn, 
and widely supported by that denomination, 
which gave him success at the polls. Mr. Otis, 
on meeting him in the street the next day, after 
the result was known, said to him, ‘I bave no 
doubt you believe now in the doctrine of elec- 
tion’ ” (p, 39). 


Of Benjamin Lincoln we read: 


“ General Lincoln’s home was in Hingham to 
the last, and the house in which be was born and 
died is now Owned and occupied by his grand 
children, who are the seventh generation who 
bave hved there. The estate has descended ina 
direct line from the ancestor who settled there 
in 1636. Six generations of Lincolns bave been 
born on that spot, and each family had a son 
named Benjamin ” (p. 115). 


The following picture is seldom in mind when 
we think of the time which it recalls: 


“ The privations we suffered during the war of 
1812 were only second to those of our fathers in 
the Revolution. Ican never forget the straits 
to which it brought us in the family. Neariy 
all imported articles were beyond our means; 
our garments were of cheap tabrics. A blue 
broadcloth of American mavufacture, presented 
to my father, was made for long years to do ser- 
vice, until its threads could be almost counted. 
Not only foreign coffees and all the best teas 
were denied us, but at Jast the miserable bobea 
tea and rye coffee were cut off from constant 
use; and we would sit around our board, contin- 
ed, one and all, to the oft recurring baked apples 
and milk. Not only did the whole country feel 
the indirect pressure of want, but a fearful di- 
rect taxation consumed their very substance ” 
(p. 247). 

We close with Mr. Mussey’s account of tbe 
great gale of September, 1815, following the 
war: 


“ It began between eight and nine o'clock in 
the torenoon, coming from the southeast, and 
continued about four bours. Houses and barns 
were blown down, chimpeys were overthrown, 
and windows dashed in; the tides in Boston and 
Cambridge, we heard, were fearfully high; and 
in the latter place a vessel was washed up from 
the shore and driven into the main street of tne 
town. Isaw, during the morning, trees of the 
larger sizes uprooted in every direction. A new 
shed, 100 teet long, which my father had built 
for bis hotel, was taken up, carried high in the 
air, asif by a giant’s band, and dropped a long 
way from its foundation. I followed my father 


to one of his houses, where he saw tbe roof at 
one end beginning to rise, and rushed with bim 
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to the attic, where, axe in hand, be dashed out 
the windows at tbe other end, and thus saved 
the unroofing of the house. The air, at a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles trom tbe ocean, was so 
saturated with salt water that it was difficult to 
breathe. This was Saturday; and the next day 
the church was not opened, for the roads were 
all so covered with trees uprooted and blown 
into them that, as was said, ‘ the people could 
not ride to meeting ’” (p. 250). 


Familiar Sketches of the Phillips Exeter Aca- 
By Frank H. Cun- 
18835. 


demy and Surroundings. 
ningbam. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
To write the history of a great public school is 
to work m the direction of its founder, for to 
extend its fame is to add toits endowment and 
prolong its existence. This, however, is only 
part of the service rendered by such a comme 
moration in a country where the example of 
public spirit is so contagious as in our own; and 
the handsome volume before us may well de- 
termine many a latent benefaction in the direc- 
tion of education. The two Phillips academies 
at Exeter, N. H., and Andover, Mass., are a 
singular monument to the illustrious family 
whose name they bear; certainly, in the bhun- 
dred years since the junior institution here cele- 
brated was established, we can recall no paral 
lel, whether we consider the circumstances of 
their common origin or the high success which 
both have achieved. 

Mr. Curningham’s parrative, as its title implies, 
is marked by good-will and devotion rather than 
by literary skill, and is rightly to be viewed as a 
compuation, even for the editor’s own part in it. 
But he 1s almost a pioneer in Phillips Exeter an- 
tiquities, and deserves credit for much laborious 
research as well as for the collaboration which 
be has secured. The biographical sketches in 
particular are the work of many hands, and are 
interesting if not particularly well done. They 
all agree in taking a genial view of the charac- 
ter described, except in a solitary instance, that 
of Jeremiah Kingman, whose “ one grave fault” 
is faithfully remembered, though no name is 
given to it, end though it is morally and histori- 
cally certain that as great failings have been 
entirely overlooked in the case of other subjects 
of these sk tcbes. Whether this is worth con- 
sideration in preparing a second edition, as Mr. 
Cunningham contemplates, we leave it for him 
to decide. There is a good story of the father 
of Lewis Cass (who, like that other unsuccessful 
Presidential candidate, John P. Hale, was a 
graduate of the Academy). When asked by the 
principal, Dr. Abbot, who bad taken the ‘ very 
wild boy” to see what he could do with him, 
how his son was getting along, ‘* Well, sir,” said 
the Major, “ if Lewis was half as afraid of the 
Almighty as he is of you, | should never have 
any more trouble with bim.” It is also worth 
while to quote the instructive experience of 
Webster at Exeter: ‘‘The kind and excellent 
Buckminster sought to persuade me to perform 
the exercise of declamation like the other boys, 
but I could not doit. . . . Mr. Buckminster 
always pressed and entreated with the most 
winning kindness that I would venture once; 
but I could not command sufficient resolution.” 
The Reminiscences and Anecdotes grouped 
around the dates 1808, 1811, 1822, 1855 are very 
entertaining. 

The volume is well illustrated with heliotype 
views and woodcuts, and it has been possible 
to present photographic views of the three 
Academy buildings. The first is still standing. 
The second was burnt to the ground in 1870, and 
the present building was to a certain extent, as 
in the distrioution of its parts, modelled upon it. 
If it issafe to judge fiom the prints, the elder 
design was much superior to the later (we are 
now speaking of externals merely), in propor- 
tion, dignity, and simplicity. One need only 











compare the belfries to see how far the transla- 
tion is from the original. Yet, according to Mr. 
Cunningham, the new building is ‘ perfect in its 
proportions and graceful in its outlines.” 


1 Study of the Manuscript Troano. By Cyrus 


Thomas, Ph.D. With an Introduction by D. 
G. Brinton, M.D. From ‘ Contributions to 
North American Ethnology,’ vol. v. Washing 


ton: Smithsonian Institution. 1882. Pp 287. 

THE last five years, in this country, have been 
uncommonly fruitful in the production of work 
which sbows a marked tendency toward digging 
somewhat deeper than formerly was the habit, 
into the manifold layers of rubbish lying be 

tween us and the soil upon which ancient Ameri 
can civilization built it: 
When we were young and wished to inform our 


mysterious structures, 


selves about what kind of magnificent empires 
were conquered and destroyed by Cortez and 
Pizarro, it di 
rected to look up as the authority to be consult 
ed. An epoch then followed in which we were 
freely referred to the pages of Prescott. We 
shall never forget the delight with which we lis 
tened to the music of his diction, nor the confi 
dence we felt, on studying the learved notes ap 
pended to the brilliant text, that he had been 
dipping from the very sources of sound know 
ledge. Yet both Robertson and Prescott bave 
bad their day. They are reproached with hav- 
ing fascinated our imagination and misled our 
judgment by fancies and perfumed dreams. A 
new class of students has arisen, bent upon re- 


was Robertson whom we were 


viewing and adequately reshaping the material 
left for the reconstruction of the early history of 
our continent. Various important contributions 
to this end have been made by Messrs. Bandelier, 
Valentini, Putnam, Powell, Mallery, Yarrow, 
Gatschet, Rau, Holden, and others, as well by 
the learned societies, the Archwological] Institute 
of America, the Antiquarian American Society 
of Worcester, the Peabody Museum in Cam 
bridge, and the Smitbsonian Institution in Wash 
ington, which in almost uninterrupted succes 
sion, during the last five years, have made the 
work presented by students accessible in print to 
the reader at home as well as abroad. 

A study of the Manuscript Troano is now laid 
before the public. Aj] who are interested in learn 
ng the final results obtainable from an exami- 
nation of this remnant of Yucatecan art when in 
terpreted by acompetent scholar, will feel satistied 
with the sound common sense and the thorough 
ness with which Mr. Cyrus Thomas bas accom 
plished his arduous task. After the more than 
ridiculous attempt made at their interpretation 
by the late Brasseur de Bourbourg it is refresh- 
ing to follow Mr. Thomas's patient and judicious 
analysis of the host of little pictures, and to wit 
ness his organizing faculty in grouping them so 
as to present an intelligible whole. It was al 
ways supposed that the Codex Troano was no- 
thing else than one of those peculiar pictorial 
calendars which the Yucatecan priests made 
use of for their ritual purposes, and no doubt 
about its being so remains in view of the abun 
dant and minute Mr. Thomas 
offers. Not only upon 
a constant reference to a group of Yucatecan 
meaning of which 
identification 


evidence which 


is this evidence based 


1s 
of 
above 


calendar 
known, or upon a 
the painted objects themselves, but also, 


symbols, the 


sagacious 


all, our author was able to adapt a whole set of 
successive groups to a description which Bishop 
Landa, right after the Conquest, gave of the 
contents of such a ritual calendar. It almost 
seems as if, while writing, the Bishop bad tbis 


specimen of the Troano painting either in mind 
or before his eyes. The interpretation itself is 
prefaced by a very able discussion of the funda 
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mental structure of the Yucatecan Calendar 
Laymen ambitious of general ivformation, as 
well as scholars who are conversant with this 
abstruse specialty, will be made aware that th 
subject is bandled by a master be 

Our thankfulness for Mr. Thomas's teachings 

however, does not go so far as to make us yield 
unconditional acceptance. If, on the one hand 
for instance, he seems to be remarkably felica 
tous 1n his identification of many of the Troan 
pictures, and views them accordingly as repre 


senting objects drawn from nature, though some 


what distorted and not conventional with ou 
methods of delineation, on the other band, he in 
dulges in the epinion that a portion of them 


may be amenable to phonetic interpretation, and 


this to such a degree that be att 


lation of them. 


both modes of interpretation are allowable, 
nor traces the limit at which the ideographic in 
terpretation must cease and the pbonetic begin 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that th: 
phonetic clew employed by Mr. Thomas is of a 
very doubtful character. He relies upon the au 
thenticity of the su-called clew of the Landa 
alpbabet. The credit, however, which this clew 
enjcoved during the first decade of its discovery 
bas lately received such rude shocks that it wall 
hardly succeed iu ever recovering from them. 
Besides, only recently, its most ardent champion, 
Prof. Léon de Rosny, of Pars, has publicly 
avowed that the supposed clew bas proved to be 
unavailable for the purpose of deciphering the 
Yucatecan hierog)yptics 

In conciusion we venture to call Mr. Thomas's 
attention to an interesting suggestion made by 
A. von Humboldt in bis famous * Essai politique 
sur la Nouvelle Espagne’ (Livre iti., Chapter 


Viii.) 
in Paris, he had a 


Ir 


Visit 











Persian gentleman to whom he chanced to show 
one of the pages of the so-called Dresden Codex 
a book which in arrangement and mpositl 
is known to be almost a counterpart of th 
Troano. This gentleman, Humboldt goes on t 
narrate, thought he recognized in these pictured 
pages, at first sight, certain paintings of Asiat 
geomancy, which in his country bear the name 
of alem alraml. And again, in the * Vues des 
Cordilléres,” when discussing the Mexican Cak 
dar Stone and its twenty symbols for toe days 
of the month, the German savant, with his usual 
precision as well as cautiousness, | ts ta 
surprising similarity between these symbols and 
their arrangement and those engraved on the 
ancient Turanian Zodiac. And these are not tl 
only striking resemblances between the civiliza 
tion of the two continents, which for three | 
dred years have formed topics of learned discus 
slon among archwologists 
The Sports an’s Ga ff 
By Charles Hallock. Orange Judd « 
THIs is a large book, of nearly “O pages. ar 
ntains a Vast amount of format ibout a 
most everv kind of wild beast, bird, and fis 
North Ame a, With dire ns as to their s 
cessful pursuit. It is meant to be a anual f 
sportsmen, and is quite as near the mark as any 
beok covering so much ground can hope to be 
Directions are given how to get to any place 
any State where game fish is to be f 
where to stop, and how to proceed to despat 
the animals pursued. We do not think it w 
in all cases be safe to place 1m] t relia n 
these instructions. There are a nu r of chay 
ised for sporting 
bapter guns 
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truth Nature does not appec flat patche 
On the ntrary itis hardly possible, in nature 
to find such a thing as an apparently flat patch 
f r. The instructions for practice are give) 
te nuch in the form of recipe, as, for instance 
p. 14, where a pupil is told, in sketching a 
passage of distance, to “ be careful to make the 
ghts and shades only slightly different It 
would be better to direct him to observe the con 
litions, stating perhaps, at the same time, that 
as a general rule, the contrasts of light and 
shade in the distance are less strong than the; 


On p. 20 we find the un 


witt 
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the lead pencil the lines must always be kept 
firm and sharp. Directly rubbing or stump is 
mployed, all the beauty of pencil-work vanish 

says the auther, Now, the fact is that one 

f the most valuable qualities of the lead pencil 

msists in the brush-like softness which it may 


so that tint and lme may easily 
be combined in sketching with it. A 
in @ tint of soft 
stump, and detine 
with the pene: point, with delightful as well as 
effect Such effects are 
they are precisely those 
capabilities of the 


be made to give: 
good 


draftsman will rub pencilling 


with bis tinger, or a forms 


most legitimate preemi 


nently legitimate, since 


which call out the complete 


instrument, 
On p. 76 are some good remarks about placing 


figures ina landscape. The principles referred 


to in this connection, though obvious enough, 
are not always heeded by amateurs, or even by 
artists. On p. 76 the pupil is advised never to 
copy, as it utterly stunts the imagination and 
elt-dependence " We consider this whollv un- 


true, and contrary to both reason and experience. 
I'he great Italian masters were often most faith 
of this the 
It is true 


ful copyists in their pupilage: notable 
case of Michael Ang 
that the mindless and slavish copying which is 
plorably common in European galleries, is 
but 


the works of true masters, is 


elo is an instance. 


so de 
intelligent copying, from 


n invaluable, if it 


useless enough; 
be not also an indispensable, mode of study. It 
will hurt neither the imagination nor the proper 
student. The 
is involved with serious 
“to the 
credit 
great 


elf-dependence of the lesson in 
given on pp 90, O1 


author says that 


lone 
faliacies, as where the 


modern French school must be given the 
of carrying out the study of values to its 
that Rembrandt 


tone.” We 
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demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as Issued. 
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repeatedly, in columns, showu that the 
* values ” of the and of 
Rembrandt, are usually so extravagant as to be 
far from refined and true. The advice, p. 92, to 
‘ Put in the background with strokes as evenly 
can, but in different directions ” 
(sic! is erroneous; for the of tone is 
which the 
Pawn ; 


these 
modern French school, 


as you gong 
expression 
manner in 
lines which may a tint 

and it is waste of time and misdirection of effort 
any care upon such lines. Again, 
with regard to a black dabber (grouped with 
other objects as a model) the author says: ‘* Make 
whereas the only proper 
in such a case, to make it, if 
kas itappears. That is to say, 
should never be re- 


not dependent upon the 
compose are d 


to bestow 


it as black as you can,” 
advice, would be 
possible, as black 
the student, in these matters, 
quired to do anytbipg in simple 
precept, but he should be required, 
serve the model and represent what he sees as 
nearly as he can. Nothing is said, anywhere in 
the lesson, on the important fact that, since tbe 
scale of light and dark in nature greatly exceeds 
that at the disposal of the painter, it is impossi- 
ble, in most cases, to reproduce values with any- 
thing like actual truth—a fact which is general- 
ly ignored by nearly all 
even those who lay most stress upon the impor- 


obedience to a 


rather, to ob 


writers and teachers, 


tance of values. 
The book is 
among which is a very 


into twelve chapters, 
inadequate one on Ele- 
mentary Perspective. The best are those upon 
_ Composition and Selection of Subject,” and 
respectively. The 
though 
show a 


divided 


Landscape,” 
illustrations are, for the most part, poor; 
there are several among them which 
vleasant sense of composition, which, it is but 


on * Figures in 


just to say, is as rare in popular treatises of this 


kind as it is in popular art. 


Missouri IrRust Co. 


Offers the safest securities in the market. Also makes 


a specialty of : 
7 Per Cent. 


arm Loans, secured by DFED OF TRUST, being a first 
‘on upon the property. Interest payable semi-annually 
2, he CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, N. Collection laws 
e and speedy. Safety proved oy ten years’ ex 
hy For tull particulars and references address 


“yy, A. CRANDALL, President, 


Yop Sedalia, Mo. 

/ ¥ . - soe J o . 
OAN. ’ re 7? by deeds Of trust, 
— ne pottntes i =Ss5 bh, black lands of North 
Tex: These 4 are rapidly and steadily 
rising in v: a 0 per cen. aterest guaranteed. Ihave 
and am lending over 840 ,0 0, ana have never losta 

dollar in interest or principal. Address 


Att’y-at-Law, Dallas, Texas, 

Agent Scottish-American Mortgage Co., Limited. of 
Edinburgh; Western Mortgage and Investment Co. 
Limited, of London, Englaud; and Dundee Mortgage 
and Trust Investment Co., Limited. 


IRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
soid on Commission. 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, Va. 


/ IRON 
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COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS 


JaMEs B. SIMPSON, 





BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 
Issu} * CREDITS 
For use in 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


"IDDER, PEABODY & 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 


EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents ; 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & CoO., Pari _} 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


CO., 
Boston, 
GREAT 


113 Devonshire St., 


] Vi ORTGAGE LOANS negetiated on New 
Orleans property. S percent, guaranteed. Ad 


dre ss FERGUS KERNAN, Att’y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 
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A Newport Aquarelle : Boston: Roberts Bros 
$1. 


Art, L’. Vol. 


a Story. 


xxxili. J. W. Bouton. 

Benedict, F. L. The Price She Paid 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1 25. 

Blanchard, R. History of Illinois, accompanied by an 
Historical Map of the State. New York: C. L. Wood- 
ward, $3. 

Brehm’'s Thierleben. 
Westermann & Co. 

Gilchrist, Anne. Mary 
$1. 

Gross, C. Gilda Mercatoria: 
der englischen Stadteverfassung. 
lich. 

Grove, G, 
17, 18. 
& Co. 

Heidenheimer, H. 
Opus Epistolarium, 
York: S. Zickel. 

Hood, P. Scottish Characteristics. 


a Novel. Philadel 


Chromo edition. Parts 90-4. B 


Lamb. Boston: Roberts Bros 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 


Gottingen : Deuer 


and Musicians. Parts 
Macmillan 


Dictionary of Music 
Sketches to Sumer is icumen in. 


Petrus Martyr Anglerius und sein 
Berlin: Oswald Seehagen; New 


Funk & Wagnalis. 


25 cents. 

Jackson, L. D’A. Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of 
Numbers from 1 to 90,909. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 

Longley, E. The Reporter's Guide. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 82. 

Modern Age. Vol.i. Buffalo, N. Y. $150 

Mougeolle, P. Statique des Civilisations. Paris: FE, 


Leroux. 
oO’ Hanlon, Alice. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


Robert Reid, Cotton-Spinner : a Story. 


20 cents. 


Payne, Alice H. The Rage of the Age: aStory. New 
York : Oscar Dryer. 

Racinet, A. Le Costume Historique. Part 14. Paris 
Firmin-Didot; New York: J. W. Bouton. 


Early History of Land-holding among the 
Germans. Boston: Soule & Bugbee. 

Schuette, Prof. C. H. L. The State, the Church, and thi 
School. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern. §$1 50. 

Scott, Sir W. Lady of the Lake. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 75 cents. 

Scudder, M.L.,jr. Congested Prices. 
McClurg & Co. 

Sternburg, Dr. G. M. 
Make Them. Boston 


Ross, D. W. 


Chicago : Jansen, 
Photo-Micographs, and How to 
J. RK. Osgood & Co. $3. 


A oe TURNER & cod., 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


. T r > > 7 7 7 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this Comeeer will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 

Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE oa LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 
First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Prepaid Steerage Ce rtificates, $22. 
For freight or passage ap ily to 
OELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, 


2 Bowling Green. 
VICTOR TRICYCLES. 
Highest class work ; new features. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., Hartford, Conn. 





3-cent stamp 


‘OMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, in- 
cluding Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and 
Poultry, packed under the best ‘conditions, and free 
from adulteration. Orders now received for fall ship 
Price-list sent on application. 
Address 
ONEIDA Communtry (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


fi "E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali 
fornia Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
CO.. 30 Warren Street, New York. 


~ARMS IN MARYLAND, $10 to $25 
per acre. Catalogues free. i . P. CHAMBERS, 
Federalsburgh, Maryland. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Collegiate and University Courses. 
Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application. 
( “ERMAN rapidly and cenversationall 

7 taught ina few months. Send for circular. 
Juiivs, 27 Union Square, Room 13. 
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